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A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


CHAPTER LI. 
A LITTLE DERELICT. 


a dreary, dismal, 
wintry afternoon. All the 
lights of Paddington Sta- 
tion were needed to con- 
quer the damp fog which 
filled the arched expanse 
from end to end. The 
broad platform teemed 
with the motion and 
bustle attendant upon the departure of a 
train. The newspaper boys alone were 
having a comparatively dull time of it, as 
the first act of every passenger, upon taking 
his seat, was to pull up the window, and 
shut out as much fog as possible, declining 
to let the sash down for any one, except 
other travellers, who, having paid their 
fares, claimed their right to seats in the 
train—a proceeding which, to the first in- 
stalled passenger, always seems supremely 
selfish. The new comer, or comers, might 
choose some other compartment than his ! 

The moving rack which bears the lamps 
reached the extreme end of the train. The 
strong-armed official below hurled the last 
crystal globe to the nimble official who runs 
along the top of the carriages, and leaps so 
recklessly from one to another. Deft as an 
Indian juggler, he caught the gleaming mis- 
sile, slapped it into the last socket, and sprang 
incontinently from the already moving train. 
The guard shut the last door which some- 
body’s carelessness had left open, jumped 
into his van as it swept by him, and, punc- 
tual to the minute, the five o’clock train left 
London, and began its race to Penzance. 

In one of the first-class compartments 
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were three passengers, although the railway 
company would only benefit to the extent of 
two fares; one of these passengers being a 
child still young enough to be passed off as a 
child in arms by all, save, perhaps, those 
tender-minded persons who send conscience- 
money to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The two travellers who augmented the com- 
pany’s revenue were a man and a woman. 

That they were strangers was evident, 
and it was also evident that the man was an 
old traveller. As soon as the train was in 
motion, and he felt insured for some time to 
come against disturbance, he arranged his 
wraps in the most approved fashion, donned 
a soft cap, lit a lamp, and buried himself in 
a book. He was a young man; but as he 
appears in this tale only to disappear, a de- 
tailed description would be superfluous. It 
is enough to know he was a gentleman, well 
dressed, well-to-do in appearance, and looked 
quite in his proper place in a first-class 
carriage. 

It was a different matter with the woman. 
There was no obvious reason why she should 
not be able and willing to pay threepence- 
halfpenny instead of a penny a mile for the 
privilege of being whisked-to her destina- 
tion ; yet one could imagine a crusty old 
director, who travels free himself, and is 
therefore anxious to prevent the company 
from being defrauded, calling to a guard and 
suggesting that the woman’s ticket should 
be examined. Or, from purely benevolent 
reasons, a person who knows what mistakes 
women make in such matters might, with 
propriety, have remarked, ‘‘ How comfortable 
these first-class carriages are.”’ For my part, 
I should most certainly have done so— 
not from benevolence ; but to save myself, 
who had paid just fare, from feeling swindled 
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if, at the journey’s end, a good-natured 
ticket-collector let off the victim of such a 
comfortable mistake. 

Yet there was nothing remarkable in the 
woman's appearance, except the utter absence 
of individuality it displayed. For any guidance 
her looks gave, she might have been rich or 
poor, young or old, beautiful or ugly, noble or 
simple. Had her travelling companion been 
as curious as he was at present indifferent 
about the matter, he might have sat opposite 
to her from London to, the Land’s End, yet 
not have known how to classify her. She 
was dressed in plain black—and black, like 
charity and night, covereth and hideth much. 
No scrap of bright ribbon, no vestige of 
colour, broke the sombre monotony of her 
attire, and a thick black veil hid the upper 
part of her face. She sat like one in a 
thoughtful frame of mind. Her head was 
bent forward, and so threw her mouth and 
chin into the shade. Her hands being gloved, 
it was impossible to know whether she wore 
a wedding ring or not. 

Of the child, a little boy, there was nothing 
that could be seen except a mass of bright 
golden hair. The woman had wound a thick 
woollen shawl around him, and held him 
close to her bosom. He was no annoyance 
to any one, for, shortly after the train 
started, he fell fast asleep. Indeed, so inoffen- 
sive were his travelling companions, that the 
gentleman, who had felt somewhat disgusted 
when a woman and a child entered the com- 
partment, began to hope that, after all, he 
need not shift his quarters at the first 
stoppage. 

The train sped on through the white fog. 
It was a fast train, but not so fast as to give 
itself airs and decline stopping more than 
twice in a hundred miles. Near Reading 
the speed slackened. The gentleman with 
the book breathed an inward prayer that he 
might not be disturbed. He did not notice 
that, as the train drew up at the platform, 
the woman half rose from her seat, as if her 
journey was at an end; then, after a 
moment’s hesitation, reseated herself in her 
former attitude. The travellers were not 
disturbed. The train shot on once more. 
Still the gentleman read his book—still the 
silent woman held the sleeping child. 

In less than half an hour Didcot was 
reached. The woman, after a quick glance, 
to assure herself that the reader was intent 
upon his book, pressed her lips upon the 
child’s golden head, and kept them there 
until the train stopped. For a minute or 


two she remained motionless, then, layin 
the child on the seat, rose quickly and ook 


the carriage door. The reader looked up as 
the cold, damp air rushed into the heated 
compartment. . 

“You have no time to get out,” he said ; 
“we are off in a minute.” 

If she heard the well-meant caution, she 
paid no heed to it. She made no reply, but, 
stepping on to the platform, closed the car- 
riage door behind her. The young man 
shrugged his shoulders, and resumed his 
interrupted paragraph. It was no business 
of his if a stupid woman chose to risk missing 
the train. 

Although, two minutes afterwards, when 
he found the train in rapid motion, and him- 
self and the sleeping child the only tenants 
of the compartment, he saw that, after all, 
he was primarily concerned in the matter. 
In spite of his warning, the mother had been 
left behind, and he was in the unenviable 
position of having a child thrown upon his 
hands until the next stoppage. 

Although he was a bachelor, and one who 
knew nothing of the ways of children, he 
searcely felt justified in pulling the emer- 
gency cord. Swindon would be reached in 
less than an hour—there he would be relieved. 
So he could do no more than anathematise the 
careless mother, and pray that the child’s 
slumbers might be unbroken. Whatever 
effect the objurgation may have had, he soon 
saw that his prayer was not to be granted. 
The child, no doubt missing its protector’s 
embrace, opened its eyes and began to 
struggle. It would have rolled off the seat, 
had not its enforced guardian, who was a 
good-natured, kind-hearted young fellow, 
picked it up and transferred it to his knee. 

He meant well, although he did not handle 
it very skilfully. A man must go through 
a course of painful experiences before he 
learns how to dandle a child properly. Our 
friend did his best, but so clumsily that the 
woollen shawl fell from the child, and dis- 
closed a large ticket sewn on to the dress 
beneath. On it was written, “ H. Talbert, 
Esq., Hazlewood House, Oakbury, near 
Blacktown.” The young man applauded the 
good sense which had provided for a contin- 
gency which had really come to pass. Then 
he settled down to do the best he could 
towards supplying the place of the missing 
woman until the stoppage at Swindon might 
bring deliverance. 

Swindon at last. Here the ill-used tra- 
veller called the guard, and, as that official 
is of course paid to undertake all sorts of 
delicate and unforeseen duties, with perfect 
fairness shifted all further responsibility on 
to his shoulders, resumed the perusal of his 
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book, and troubled no more about the 
matter. 

The guard, without disputing his position 
of guardian to all unprotected travellers, 
hardly knew what to do in the present emer- 
gency. The hope that the foolish mother 
had managed to get into another carriage 
was dispelled by her not making her appear- 
ance. He was also puzzled by the careful 
way in which the child was labelled. This 
guard had seen some curious things in his 
time, and, as the missing woman had left not 
a scrap of luggage behind, thought it not 
improbable that the desertion of the child 
was due to intention, not accident. At first 
he thought of leaving the tiny derelict at 
Swindon, on the chance that the mother 
would arrive by the next train from Didcot. 
But the more he thought the matter over 
the more convinced he felt that no mother 
would arrive by the next or any following 
train. Being himself a family man, and 
feeling most kindly disposed towards the 
little golden head which nestled in the most 
confiding way against his great brown beard, 
he decided to take the child on to Black- 
town, and thence forward it as addressed. 
He pulled a couple of cushions out of a first- 
class carriage, put them in one corner of his 
van, and tucked up little Golden-head as 
snugly as any mother could have done ; so 
snugly ‘and comfortably that the chfld at 
once closed its blue eyes, and slept until the 
train reached Blacktown. 

There the guard carried the little fellow 
into the refreshment-room, and, leaving him 
- in charge of the pleasant young ladies, went 
to look for a sober yet speculative man who 
would take the child to Oakbury on the 
chance of being paid for his trouble. He 
even gave this man half-a-crown—to be 
repaid out of his prospective reward—for 
cab-hire. Then, after another look at the 
little waif, who was drinking milk, munching 
a biscuit, and being made very much of by 
the refreshment-room young ladies, our 
guard rushed back to his somewhat neg- 
lected duties, and was soon spinning down 
west at the rate of thirty-five miles an hour. 


' CHAPTER II. 
A FAMILY OF POSITION. 
Be it remembered that Oakbury is not 


Blacktown. Many of its inhabitants are 
greatly annoyed when they hear it called a 


suburb of Blacktown. Oakbury is near the 
large city, but not of it. Although the fact 
cannot be ignored that the existence of the 
many charming country-houses which adorn 
Oakbury is as much due to its contiguity 
to the dirty thriving town as to its natural 
beauties—and although a certain proportion 
of those desirable residences has been pur- 
chased by Blacktown’s successful traders—the 
most aristocratic inhabitants of Oakbury 
look with indifference on the good and evil 
fortunes of the city. They, the aristocratic 
inhabitants, are useful to Blacktown, not 
Blacktown to them. They are out of its 
dissensions and struggles ; better still, beyond 
the range of its taxation. They are of the 
county, not the town. So they head their 
letters, “Oakbury, Westshire ;” and, as a 
rule, decline intimacy with any Blacktown 
trader under the rank of banker or merchant 
prince, 

Besides Lord Kelston’s well-known country- 
seat, there must be in the parish of Oakbury 
some twenty or twenty-five gentlemen’s resi- 
dences. They cannot be called estates, as 
the ground attached to each varies respec- 
tively from three to fifty acres, but not a few 
of them might lay claim to be described by 
that well-rounded phrase, dear to auctioneers 
and house agents, “a country mansion, fit for 
the occupation and requirements of a family 
of position.” They are not new, speculative, 
jerry-built houses, but good, old-fashioned, 
solid affairs. No painted and gilt railings 
surround them; thick boundary walls and 
fine old trees hide them from the gaze of in- 
quisitive holiday folks. As the country around 
is very beautiful and richly timbered ; as the 
prevailing wind which blows across Oakbury 
comes straight from the sea, pure and un- 
contaminated ; as two of the best packs of 
hounds in England meet within an easy 
distance ; and, prejudice notwithstanding, as 
the conveniences offered by a large city are 
so close at hand—it is no wonder that the 
rector of Oakbury numbers many families 
of position among his parishioners. If mine 
were a family of position, it should most 
certainly occupy a pew in that fine old square- 
towered church. 

After this description it will be easily 
believed that the Oakbury people are some- 
what exclusive—by the Oakbury people are 
meant the inhabitants of the aforesaid twenty 
houses: the manners of the villagers and 
other small fry who constitute the residue of 
the population need not be taken into account. 
The Oakbury people proper are very particu- 
lar as to with whom they associate, and the 
most particular and exclusive of all are two 








gentlemen named Talbert, the joint owners 
and occupiers of Hazlewood House. 

Their ultra-exclusiveness was but the 
natural outcome of the position in which 
they were placed. The fact that their income 
was derived from money made by their 
father in timber, tobacco, soap, sugar, or 
some other large industry of Blacktown— 
people have already nearly forgotten which 
it was—must be responsible for the care the 
Talberts were bound to exercise before they 
made a new acquaintance. 

Because, you see, in their opinion at least, 
the taint of trade still clung to them. They 
were but a generation removed from the 
actual buying, sclling, and chaffering. Meta- 
phorically speaking, their own father’s hands 
had been hardened by the timber, stained by 
the tobacco, lathered by the soap, made sticky 
by the sugar, according to the particular 
branch of trade at which he had worked to 
such advantage. So it was that upon attain- 
ing the earliest years of discretion, the sons 
decided that it was more incumbent upon 
them than upon the generality of persons to 
be peculiarly particular in their choice of 
friends. As they were amiable, right-feeling 
young men, they looked upon this duty as a 
sad necessity. 

Had they been tempted to swerve from 
this line of conduct, respect for their father 
should have kept them steadfast. He had 
always impressed the great duty upon them. 
Before the two boys were out of the nursery, 
the great coup which is expected by every 
sanguine business man came off. Mr. Talbert 
realised his capital and sold his business. He 
obtained less for it because he made the 
stipulation that his name should no longer 
appear in connection with it. Then, a widower 
with one daughter and two sons, he bought 
Hazlewood House, and settled down to drift 
gradually into good society. 

He educated his children by this creed. It 
is the duty of all people to rise in the 
world—both in commercial and social circles. 
Thanks to his exertions and good fortune, 
the first half of the obligation had been 
discharged. The second rested chiefly with 
his children. He did not tell them this in 
definite words, but all the same preached it 
to them most eloquently, and was more than 
content, and felt that the fruits of his 
training were showing themselves, when his 
daughter married Sir Maingay Clauson, a 
fairly respectable and well-to-do baronet. 

This satisfactory alliance gave the Talberts 
a lift in the social scale ; although, so far as 
Oakbury was concerned, it was little needed. 
Mr. Talbert had.now been out of business 
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for at least ten years. He was quiet, gentle- 
manly, and, if not retiring, at least unob- 
trusive. His wealth was estimated at about 
three times its correct amount. With these 
advantages he already found himself well 
received by the families of position, his 
neighbours. Content as he no doubt felt on 
his own account, he, nevertheless, held up 
their sister’s brilliant match as an example 
to his sons, and talked so much about the 
necessity of their choosing their intimates 
fittingly that it is marvel the young men 
did not speedily develop into fools or snobs. 

But even now when verging upon middle 
age they were neither—although any man 
who would decline your acquaintance, or 
mine, ought, of course, to be one or the 
other, perhaps both. The worst that could 
be urged against the Talberts was this. 
From the very first they had told themselves : 
“We can find as pleasant and as true friends 
among the upper ten thousand—among those 
who do not make their living by barter—as 
we can among commercial people. Let us 
therefore only associate with the best. A 
man has an undoubted right to choose his own 
friends. We shall not go out of our way 
to toady the great, but with our ideas on the 
subject we can only make associates of those 
whom we consider the proper class of people. 
A Duke of Badminton may associate with 
whomsoever he chooses. He is always, per se, 
the duke. We are not dukes. Our father 
made his money in—well, never mind in 
what. We are not even millionaires. We 
have enough wealth to live comfortably and 
like gentlemen, but not enough to roll in. 
If we go hand in glove with oil, tobacco, 
corn, sugar, &c., we must, on account of the 
narrow distance which divides us from the 
status of commerce, sink to the level, or at 
least get confounded with those useful, re- 
spectable, profitable, but, to us, distasteful 
commodities. Therefore it behoves us to be 
fastidious even to a fault.” 

Who can blame such sentiments as these ? 
To my mind there is a kind of shrewd 
nobility in them! 

Why, with such sensible views on things 
in general, the two young men did not follow 
their sister’s example and make: brilliant 
matches, is a matter which has never been 
clearly explained. When, after an immacu- 
late career, they left Oxford, they were tall, 
well-built, young fellows ; moreover carrying 
about them an inherent look of distinction. 
So far as the world knew they had no vices. 
Indeed, in spite of stature, good looks, and 
broad shoulders, in some quarters they were 
accounted milksops. Perhaps because, in 
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addition to the polite, even courtly, style 
which they strove to adopt towards every 
one, they had many little finnicking, old- 
maidish ways which were a source of merri- 
ment to their contemporaries, Nevertheless, 
among those who were honoured with their 
friendship, the Talberts were not unpopular. 
With many women—the middle-aged espe- 
cially—these tall, handsome, refined young 
men were prime favourites. The fact of the 
brothers having reached the respective ages 
of forty and forty-one without having selected 
helps-meet for them argues that something 
which makes a marrying man was missing 
from their natures. 

It may be that the pleasure they found in 
travel prevented their settling down. For 
many years, either together or singly, the 
Talberts spent nine months out of the twelve 
away from home. Their father, who had no 
wish to see his sons striving in the ruck of 
_ humanity for the world’s prizes, made them 
handsome allowances. Greatly to their credit 
they lived within their incomes, even saved 
money. These savings they invariably in- 
vested in works of art, so that as years went 
by their acquisitions if united would have 
formed a valuable and tasteful collection, the 
units of which had been culled from east, 
west, north, and south—so judiciously that 
the brothers felt sure that, if such a thing 
were needed, the selection would enhance the 
reputation they already enjoyed for refined 
tastes and knowledge of matters artistic. 

The brothers were the best of friends. 
They understood and sympathised with each 
other's likes, dislikes, and weaknesses. Only 
once in their lives had they quarrelled, but 
that quarrel had lasted for six years. They 
shudder now as they look back upon that 
time. 

It was no vulgar dispute, which is made 
known to all the world and in which mutual 
friends are expected to take sides. It was 
only the Talberts themselves who knew that 
a quarrel existed. To outsiders they seemed 
more absurdly polite to each other than before. 

The cause of the quarrel was the inter- 
ference of one brother in the other’s affairs. 
They were peculiar men, and very tenacious 
of the Englishman’s duty of minding his own 
business. On a certain occasion one of them 
fancied a rather delicate matter as much his 
own business as his brother’s. He was mis- 
taken. They did not use high words, because 
such things were not in their line ; but each 
brother was sadly firm. The upshot was 
that for six years they only spoke when they 
met in society. 

At last old Talbert died. His successful 


daughter had been dead a long time. The 
old man left Hazlewood House and its con- 
tents to his sons conjointly. The rest of his 
fortune he divided into three parts, and left 
in this proportion to each of his children or 
their children, if any. Then the sons met 
at Hazlewood House and considered what 
they should do. 

First of all, as was becoming, they made 
up their differences. Very little was said on 
either side, but it was understood that cordial 
relations were re-established. At which 
happy conclusion each man rejoiced greatly 
—the six years’ separation had been a terrible 
affair—and tacitly registered a vow that for 
the future his brother’s affairs should be his 
own, distinet, private property. 

By this time our friends had grown rather 
weary of gadding about. Moreover, it was 
due to their position that some place should 
be called their home. For nearly twenty 
years they had lived in the various capitals 
of Europe, and they knew that they had 
conquered society. Indeed it is doubtful 
whether any two men, not celebrities, were 
better known than Horace and Herbert 
Talbert. So they resolved to settle down and 
begin housekeeping on their own account. 

They collected their art treasures, and 
being, not traders, but still thorough men of 
business, in order to save any question arising 
in a remote future, made exact inventories of 
their tespective belongings, down to the 
uttermost, smallest, and most cracked cup 
and saucer. Then they combined their col- 
lections, and made Hazlewood House curiously 
beautiful with paintings, china, and bric-a- 
brac. This done, they settled down into 
quiet domestic life, and kept their house as 
methodically and carefully, and no doubt a 
great deal better than any two old women 
could have done. 

Of course, with their cultivated tastes, their 
general acquirements, their cosmopolitan ex- 
periences, and the many desirable friends 
they were known to possess, the Talberts’ 
standing in Oakbury was undeniable. They 
were a credit to the neighbourhood, and 
might, had they not been too good-hearted to 
dream of such a proceeding, have snubbed 
any one of the families of position without 
dreading reprisals. If people laughed at 
their womanish ways, effeminate proceedings, 
and domestic economies, they were, never- 
theless, always glad to entertain or to be 
entertained by the Talberts. The latter need 
not be wondered at. The little dinners at 
Hazlewood House were the pink of culinary 
civilisation — the crystallisation of refined 
gastronomic intelligence. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


AN ARGUMENT AND AN ARRIVAL, 

On the night when the down-train carried 
the golden-headed child to Blacktown, the 
Talberts had dined at home, without com- 
pany. The two men were still at the table, 
sipping their claret and smoking cigarettes. 
They were neither great drinking men nor 
great smoking men. If such habits are sins, 
the Talberts might have gone on as they 
were going for many years, and then made 
atonement very easily. It is needless to 
state that the two brothers were faultlessly 
dressed in the evening garb of the nineteenth 
century. It will also be guessed that the 
dinner-table was most tastefully laid out. 
In spite of the season being mid-winter, it 
was gay with flowers. Quaint antique silver 
spoons and forks did the duty which is 
exacted from the florid king’s pattern and 
the ugly fiddle pattern abominations of our 
day. The napery was of the whitest and 
finest description. The polish on the glass 
such as to make the most careful housewife 
or conscientious servant wonder and envy. 
There is a tale connected with the glass. 

Once upon a time a lady who was dining 
at Hazlewood House, asked her hosts, with 
pardonable curiosity, how they were able to in- 
duce their servants to send the decanters and 
wine glasses to the table in such a glorious 
state of refulgency. Horace Talbert smiled, 
and answered with exquisite simplicity— 

“We should never think of trusting our 
glass to the hands of servants. My brother 
and I see to it ourselves.” 

Thereupon the lady, who had marriageable 
sisters, and was no doubt keenly alive to the 
fact that her hosts were eligible bachelors, 
said, “1t was very sweet of them to take so 
much trouble ;” but her husband, who heard 
the question and the answer, burst into a fit 
of uncontrollable laughter. His was a low, 
coarse, commonplace mind, utterly unable to 
divest the ideal from the material. To such 
a grovelling nature the picture of these two 
six-feet brawny men washing and rubbing 
their rare and costly glass seemed intensely 
comical. 

The Talberts showed no sign of annoy- 
ance ; they even smiled gravely in response 
to his vulgar mirth ; but Hazlewood House 
knew that person no more. 

But the wretch took his revenge after the 
manner of his kind. Unluckily, in spite of 
his faults, his position in the county was not 
to be despised, and more unluckily he pos- 


sessed a certain amount of humour of the 
low class. He was brutal enough to nick- 
name our friends the “ Tabbies,” and, appro- 
priate or not, the name clung to them, and 
will cling for ever and ever. This is but 
another proof of how careful a man should 
be in the selection of his friends. 

Although to-night the glass was as radiant 
as ever, there was at present no one to admire 
it save its owners and caretakers. By virtue 
of his year of seniority, Horace Talbert sat 
at the head of the table. Herbert was at 
his right hand. The two brothers were 
strangely alike both in figure and face. 
They were brown-haired men, with long 
straight noses, calm, serious eyes, rather 
arched eyebrows, and average foreheads, 
Each wore a well-kept beard and moustache, 
the beard clipped close, and terminating in 
a point at the chin—a fashion which suited 
their long oval faces remarkably well, and, 
perhaps, added a kind of old-world courtli- 
ness to their general appearance. Their looks 
may be summed up by saying that the Tal- 
berts were men who one felt ought to possess 
a picture gallery of distinguished ancestors. 
The absence of such a desirable possession 
seemed a heartless freak of nature. 

The room in which the brothers were 
sitting was furnished with a bold mixture 
of modern and antique. Where comfort and 
utility were the first considerations, the 
modern prevailed; where ornament or de- 
coration had to be supplied, the antique, 
often the grotesque antique, was called into 
requisition. On the high carved mantelpiece 
stood Oriental bronze vases with hideous 
dragons creeping round them, and gaping, 
grinning kylins, who looked mockingly and 
fearlessly at the fierce metal monsters. They 
knew—old china figures know more than 
people suspect—that the dragons were welded 
to their vases more irrefrangibly than 
Prometheus to his rock. 

Here and there was a plate of rich coloured 
cloissonné enamel, a piece of Nankin china, 
a specimen of old brass work, a bracket of 
veal old carved oak, an antique lamp, or some 
other article dear to the collector. Some 
half a dozen medium-sized but valuable 
paintings hung upon the walls. The floor 
was covered by a sober hued Persian carpet, 
and, of course, a roaring fire filled the grate. 

The Talberts looked very grave—as grave 
and solemn as Roman fathers in high debate. 
They were, indeed, discussing a weighty 
matter. After an interval of silence, Her- 
bert rose, and walked to his brother’s side. 
The two looked critically down the table. 
They went to the bottom and looked up the 
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table. They went to the sides and looked 
across the table; they even sent glances 
diagonally from corner to corner. 

“Tt is certainly a great improvement,” 
said Horace with quiet triumph, 

“ A great improvement,” echoed the other. 
“ Echo” is the right word—even their voices 
were alike. 

In a contented frame of mind they re- 
sumed their seats, their claret, and their 
cigarettes. The great improvement was this:— 

For some time past these excellent house- 
keepers had been -sorely exercised by the 
conventional way in which laundresses fold 
table-cloths. They did not like the appear- 
ance of the three long creases on the snowy 
expanse. They turned their inventive abili- 
ties to account, and a week ago walked down 
to the residence, redolent of soap and hot 
water, of the woman who did their washing, 
and startled the poor creature out of her 
wits by insisting upon their table-cloths being 
folded in a new and improved fashion. They 
even demonstrated their meaning by a prac- 
tical experiment, and so impressed the nymph 
of the wash-tub and mangle with the im- 
portance they attached to the matter, that 
she had actually managed to learn her lesson 
well enough for the result of their teaching 
to give them great satisfaction. 

Coffee was brought in, and the two gen- 
tlemen were about to leave the dining-room, 
when the Rev. Mr. Mordle was announced. 
Mr. Mordle was the curate of Oakbury, and 
always a welcome guest at Hazlewood House. 
It was an unspoken axiom of the Talberts 
that the church set the seal of fitness upon 
her servants, or, at least, upon her upper 
servants. Organ blowers, parish clerks, and 
pew openers were the lower servants—-so, all 
things being equal, a clergyman could always 
break through the exclusiveness which 
reigned at Hazlewood House. Mr. Mordle 
was clever in his way, full of talk, and of 
course knew every in and out of the parish, 
in the administration to the wants of which 
he must have found the Talberts a great 
assistance. All great men have their weak- 
nesses—perhaps their friendship for Mr. 
Mordle was the Talberts’ weakness. But 
then they dearly loved having a finger in the 
pie parochial, leaving out of the question the 
fact that they liked the curate, and in the 
kindness of their hearts pitied his loneliness. 
So he often dropped in like this, uninvited, 
and no doubt felt the privilege to be a great 
honour. 

On Mr. Mordle’s side, he could thoroughly 
appreciate humour, the more so when its 
existence was quite unsuspected by the sedate 


humourist. To him the study of Horace 
and Herbert was a matter of keen and 
enduring delight. 

They rose and greeted him. 
me,” said Horace rather nervously, “did 

“ Yes, I did,” answered the curate briskly. 
“T rubbed them—lI scrubbed them—my feet 
feel red-hot. I could dance a minuet on 
your table-cloth without soiling it.” 

The redundancy of the answer set their 
minds at rest. The bugbear of their domestic 
lives was persons entering their rooms with- 
out having first wiped their shoes as every 
Christian gentleman should. The hall door 
was so heavily armed with mats and scrapers 
that such an omission seemed an impossibility, 
Yet sometimes it did occur, and its effects 
were terrible—almost tragic. 

Horace rang for more claret; Herbert 
passed his cigarette case, and the three men 
chatted for a while on various subjects. 
Presently said Horace with sad decision : 

*‘ Ann Jenkins came to us the day before 
yesterday. She told a piteous tale. We 
gave her five shillings.” 

“Very good of you,” said the curate ; 
“she has a long family—nine, I think.” 

“ Yes ; but we are sorry now that we gave 
the money. We are sure she is not a 
careful, thrifty woman.” 

The curate’s eyes twinkled. He knew 
Ann Jenkins well—too well. 

“ Careful and thrifty people wouldn’t want 
your half crowns. But how did you find out 
her true character?” 

Mr. Mordle expected to hear a mournful 
account of a domiciliary visit to Ann Jenkins, 
and a dissertation upon the various and 
almost original stages of untidiness in which 
his friends had found her numerous progeny. 
But the truth was better than he had 
bargained for. 

“We walked behind her across the field 
this morning,” said Horace with grave regret. 
‘‘ When she got over the stile we saw she 
had on two odd stockings, a black one and 
a grey one—or blue and grey, I am not 
certain which.” , 

“Blue and grey,” said Herbert. 
noticed particularly.” 

“ Her tastes, like yours,” said the curate, 
“may be cultured enough to avoid Philistinic 
uniformity.” 

“Oh dear, no,” said Herbert seriously. 
“We argue in this way. The woman has 
two pairs of stockings——” 

“T doubt it,’ said the curate. 
never mind—go on.” 
passing themselves ! 

“She has two pairs—one grey, the other 
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blue or black. She has worn one stocking 
into holes. Instead of sitting down and 
darning it, like a decent body, she simply 
puts on one of the other pair.” 

“Why doesn’t she put on the other pair 
altogether ?” asked Mr. Mordle. 

“ Because,” said Horace triumphantly, “one 
stocking of that pair is in the same dilapidated 
condition : so her conduct is doubly bad. As 
I said, she is not a deserving woman.” 

“Granting your premises,” said Mr. Mordle, 
“your argument is not illogical. Your 
reasoning appears sound, your deductions 
correct. But 

The curate was preparing for a delicious 
battle on the subject, well worn or otherwise, 
of Ann Jenkins’s hose. He meant to learn 
why one stocking of either pair should wear 
out before its fellow, and many other fanciful 
combinations were forming themselves in his 
subtle brain, when the interest in the mended 
or unmended stockings was extinguished by 
the entrance of the Talberts’ irreproachable- 
looking man-servant. He informed his masters 
that the man had brought the child. 

“Whatman? What child?” asked Horace. 
“ Do you expect a man or a child, Herbert?” 

“Certainly not. What do you mean, 
Whittaker ?” 

“ A railway man has brought a child, sir. 
He says it is to be left here.” 

“There must be some stupid mistake.” 

“No doubt, sir,” said Whittaker respect- 
fully, but showing that his opinion quite 
coincided with his masters’. 

“ Where is the man?” asked Horace. 

“Tn the hall, sir.” 

“Did he wipe his shoes?” asked Herbert 
in dread. 

“ Certainly, sir ; I insisted upon his doing 





“We had better see the stupid man and 
set the matter right,” said Horace. “ Excuse 
us for a moment, Mr. Mordle.” 

The two tall men walked into the hall, 
leaving Mr. Mordle to chuckle at his ease. 
Hazlewood House was certainly a most inter- 
esting place this evening. It was lucky for 
the curate that he indulged in his merriment 
with his face turned from the door, as in a 
minute the respectable Whittaker entered 
the room. That functionary was most ten- 
acious that due respect should be shown to 
his masters. Most probably the look of 
vivid amusement on Mr. Mordle’s features 
would, had he seen it, have made an enemy 
for life of the faithful Whittaker. 

“Mr. Talbert and Mr. Herbert would be 
glad if you would step out for a moment, 
sir.” 


Thereupon Mr. Mordle went into the hall 
and saw a most comical sight—the solemnity 
of the actors concerned not being the least 
comical part of it. Standing sheepishly on 
the door mat, or rather on one of the legion 
of door mats, was a stolid-faced porter in his 
uniform of brown fustian, velveteen, or 
whatever they call the stuff. On either side 
of the massive oblong hall-table stood one of 
the Talberts, whilst between them, on the 
table itself, was a child with a mass of 
tumbled, flossy golden hair streaming down 
from under a natty little cap. Horace and 
Herbert, each armed with his horn-rimmed 
eye-glass, and with looks of utter constern- 
ation and bewilderment upon their faces, 
were bending down and inspecting the child. 

To Mr. Mordle’s imaginative mind, the 
group suggested a picture he had once seen 
of the Brobdignagians taking stock of 
Gulliver: nor could the picture have been in 
any way spoiled when he himself, a tall man, 
went to one end of the table, whilst Whit- 
taker, another tall man, stood at a becoming 
distance from the other end, and joined in 
the scrutiny of the diminutive stranger. 

“This is a most extraordinary thing!” 
said Horace. “The child is sent by rail 
addressed here.” 

Mr. Mordle read the ticket: “H. Talbert, 
Esq., Hazlewood House, Oakbury, near 
Blacktown.” 

“Where did you say it came from?” 
asked Herbert, turning to the stolid-faced 
porter. “ Let us hear all about it again.” 

“Guard of five o'clock down, gentlemen ; 
he says child was left in first-class carriage. 
Mother got out at Didcot, and missed the 
train or didn’t come back. Guard told me 
to get cab and-bring the child here. Said 


I'd be paid well for my trouble. Cab was 
three and six, gentlemen.” 
“There must be some mistake. What are 


we to do?” asked the brothers. 

“Don’t expect any visitors, I suppose?” 
asked the curate. 

“None whatever. You must take the 
child away again,” said Horace, turning to 
the porter. The man gaped. 

“What am I to do with it, sir?’”’ he asked. 

“ Lost parcels office,” suggested Mr. Mordle 
quietly. Whittaker gave him a reproachful 
look. The matter was too serious a one for 
jest. 

“ Cut the label off,” was the curate’s next 
piece of advice. “There may be a letter 
under it.” 

They took it off. The label was a piece of 
writing paper gummed on to a plain card 
which had been torn or cut irregularly. No 
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letter was concealed beneath it. Then they 
searched the pockets of the child’s little coat, 
but found nothing. Their perplexity increased. 

“T’'ll wish you good evening, gentlemen,” 
said the porter. ‘“ Cab was three and six.” 
The “Tabbies” were on the horns of a 
dilemma. The eyes which could detect the 
discrepancy in the unfortunate Mrs. Jenkins’s 
stockings were able to see that the baby 
was well, even very well, clad. It was just 
possible that a letter had miscarried—possible 
that some one was coming to Hazlewood 
House without invitation or notice—that 
she had really missed the train at Didcot ; 
that she would arrive in the course of an 
hour or two and explain matters. The safest 
plan was to keep the child for a while. 

Having settled this, Horace fished five 
shillings out of his pocket and sent the 
porter away happy. Thereupon Herbert 
produced a half crown which he handed to 
his brother who pocketed it without comment 
and asa matter of course. They were not 
miserly men, but made a point of being just 
and exact in their dealings with one another 
down to the uttermost farthing. Much 
annoyance would be saved if all men were 
the same as the Talberts with respect to 
small sums. Nevertheless, this rigid ad- 
justment of matters pecuniary was a trait 
in their characters which greatly tickled 
Mr. Mordle. 

All the while the little boy, with fat sturdy 
legs placed well apart, stood upon the great 
oak hall table. The lantern of many-coloured 
glass over his head threw rich warm tints on 
his sunny hair. He seemed in no way shy 
or terrified ; indeed, if any fault could be 
found in his bearing, it was that his manners 
were more familiar than such a short acquaint- 
ance justified. As the dignified brothers 
once more bent over him to resume their 
examination, he seized Mr. Herbert’s watch 
chain in his chubby fist and laughed delight- 
edly—a laugh which Mr. Mordle echoed. 
He had long looked for a suitable excuse 
for expressing his feelings in this way. The 
situation was so funny. An unknown child 
foisted upon his friends at this hour of the 
night! No dirty beggar’s brat, but a pretty, 
well-dressed little boy, old enough to possess 
a row of tiny white teeth, but not, it seemed, 
old enough to give any explanation of this 
unwarrantable intrusion. The child had such 
large, bright blue eyes, such wonderful golden 
hair, such fearless and confident ways, that 
Herbert, who was fond of children, patted 
the bright head and pulled out his watch 
that the little rascal might hear it tick ; 
whilst Mordle slipped back to the dining-room 


and returned with a couple of unwholesome 
macaroons. 

“ Nearest way to a child’s heart through 
the stomach,” he said, as the youngster 
deserted his first friend for the sake of the 
sweets. 

Horace eyed these advances discontentedly. 
“ But what is to be done?” he said. 

Just then the muffled strains of a piano 
passed through the closed door of the drawing- 
room. 

“T should think,” said the curate, “you 
had better take Miss Clauson’s advice on the 
subject.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
BEATRICE’S PROPOSAL. 


In describing Hazlewood House and its 
belongings, no mention has been made of 
Miss Clauson, for this reason—her position 
in that well-regulated establishment was, 
as yet, scarcely defined. She was neither 

ress nor guest. She was in short the 
only daughter—indeed, the only surviving 
result of that brilliant marriage made by 
Miss Talbert when she allied herself with 
Sir Maingay Clauson, Bart. 

There is no reason for enlarging upon the 
admirable way in which Lady Clauson filled 
the position which her own merits had gained, 
or to which Fate had assigned her. Socially 
and domestically—in the outward as well as 
the inward life—she was all a baronet’s wife 
should be—all save that she presented her 
husband with no heir to his title and estates. 
This was a sad omission, but, for the sake of 
her many other good qualities, Sir Maingay 
overlooked it, and made her a very good 
husband as husbands go. When Lady 
Clauson died, some twelve years after the 
birth of the daughter who lived, Sir Maingay 
wept copiously. He even opened his Bible— 
the first time for many years—and by the aid 
of Cruden’s Concordance, looked out a text 
appropriate to her many virtues. Moreover, 
for her sake, or his own, he remained single 
for five long years. Then he went the way 
of all middle-aged, titled, wife-bereft flesh, 
and married 

Beatrice Clauson, just about to leave 
school, a romantic young lady, whose head 
for the present was, however, only occupied 
by pretty, filial dreams of looking after her 
father, ministering to his comforts, ruling 
his house, and generally doing the best she 
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could to fill the place of her dead mother, 
found herself without a word of warning 
presented to a new mother, one, moreover, 
but four years older than herself. It was a 
crushing blow! It was a girl’s first lesson 
in the vanity and unstability of mundane 
expectations. 

She ought, of course, to have anticipated 
it; but she was young, and like most young 
people, considered her middle-aged father 
abnormally old and staid. Besides, she could 
remember her own mother well enough, and 
remembered also Sir Maingay’s sincere grief 
when death claimed his wife. She remem- 
bered the way in which the weeping man 
threw his arms around herself, and told her 
that she was now his ALL—his treasured 
memento of his wife—his one tie to life. 
Recalling all this, she was sanguine enough 
to fancy that memory was even more vivid, 
that grief had graven its lines deeper with 
her father than with herself. So the bolt 
came from the bluest of the blue ! 

At seventeen Beatrice Clauson was still a 
spoiled child. All distracted widowers, until 
they marry again, spoil an only child ; there- 
fore, if only on salutary grounds, a second 
alliance is to be recommended. We will, 
then, take it for granted that at the time of 
Sir Maingay’s second marriage, Miss Clauson 
was spoiled. Moreover, we may at least 
suspect, that she was both impetuous and 
stubborn, headstrong and romantic ; also in 
her own way as proud as Lucifer. 

The second Lady Clauson was a beauty, 
and nothing more. Her family was what 
is called respectable—a term, the significa- 
tion of which no man or woman has as yet 
been able exactly to define. Like the Bible, 
we interpret it as we choose. 

When the enforced meeting between Lady 
Clauson and her step-daughter took place, 
the young lady, by means of those signs and 
tokens, the masonry of which women alone 
fully comprehend, showed the state of her 
mind so clearly, that war to the knife was 
then and there declared. 

And civil war in families—baronets or 
otherwise— is a deplorable thing: doubly 
deplorable for the neutral parties, who lack 
the excitement of the internecine combat. 
For a while Sir Maingay’s life was anything 
but a happy one. 

It matters little who was most to blame— 
the girl for her unreasonableness and stub- 
born spirit, and want of resignation to the 
inevitable—Lady Clauson for retaliating with 
all an injured woman’s pettiness and spite— 
Sir Maingay for the thoroughly man-like con- 
duct in letting things drift. They did drift 


with a vengeance! The breach between the two 
ladies soon became too enormous to be bridged 
over by any family diplomatic engineering. 

The skirmishes between the belligerents 
are not worth noticing. The battle-royal 
was fought when the time came for Miss 
Clauson to be presented. Lady Clauson 
asserted that she was the proper person to 
present her step-daughter. Beatrice coldly 
declined her aid. Her ladyship insisted—her 
step-daughter was firm in her refusal. Sir 
Maingay declared himself under his wife’s 
banner, and for once attempted to assert 
parental authority. Whereupon Miss Clauson 
cut the matter short, and declined being pre- 
sented at all. It was a most dreadful state 
of affairs! You can, at least, drive a horse 
to the water, even if you can’t make him 
drink ; but you dare not haul a refractory 
young woman into the presence of a gracious 
sovereign. 

Lady Clauson, who was rigidly exact in fol- 
lowing the prescribed usages of society, may 
not have been far wrong when she declared 
that “‘a baronet’s daughter, who refused to 
be presented, was—well, a monstrosity !” 

Sir Maingay began to wish his ancestors 
had not separated themselves from the 
Roman Catholic communion. He could have 
sent his daughter to a nunnery. But then, 
he sadly reflected, she wouldn’t have gone at 
any price. If put there by force, the Pro- 
testant League would soon have her out, and 
perhaps take her round the country spouting. 
The only thing the worried baronet could 
think of, was to send for his rebel, and ask 
her advice as to the best means of disposing 
of her troublesome self. 

When alone with her father Beatrice 
always behaved prettily. She was very fond 
of him, although the remembrance of the 
tears, the text, the distracted vows, when 
contrasted with his second marriage for 
nothing but good looks, made her look upon 
him with a little contempt. She did not 
know that man is so gregarious a creature 
that it is not meet for him to live alone. 
She heard his remarks in silence, then gave 
him her opinion on the matter. 

“T don’t want to be a nuisance to you, 
papa. Iam eighteen now—too old to go back 
to school. Its nonsense, of course, to say I 
should like to earn my own living, because 
when I come of age I shall have some money. 
May I go and live at Fairholme ?” 

Fairholme was Sir Maingay’s seldom-used 
seat in one of the southern counties. 

“ But you can’t live there alone,” he said. 

“Yes, I could. Mrs, Williams could take 
care of me. I shall be happy enough.” 
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“My dear girl, why not be reasonable 
and make friends with Lady Clauson? Then 
we could all go abroad together.” 

Lady Clauson, who was by no means a 
fool, had by this time found out that she 
needed something more than mere good looks 
to go down, or go up, in the society her heart 
longed for. She had, therefore, made up her 
mind to become a travelled woman, and had 
arranged that Sir Maingay should take her 
to a variety of foreign countries. The pro- 
proposed tour was to be an affair of years, 
and her ladyship had a dim idea of writing, 
or of getting some one else to write a book, 
describing the well-worn pathways she meant 
to tread. She hoped to take the world by 
storm as a literary woman. 

“ T can’t go abroad with you,” said Beatrice. 
“T shall be miserable myself and make you 
miserable.” 

“ But if you stay in England you must be 
presented and come out and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“Tf ever I do get married,” said Beatrice 
drily, ‘I will be presented as Lady Clauson 
was, on my marriage.” 

Sir Maingay’s cheek reddened. He was 
much hurt by the sarcasm. Poor old King 
Lear found a fitting simile for an ungrateful 
child, but the sharpness of a sarcastic child 
is more painful than a whole jawful of 
serpent’s teeth. He did not reply ; but the 
worthy baronet was at his wits’ end. What 
could he do with this girl? He had very 
few relations—he cared for none of them. 
Old Mr. Talbert, of Hazlewood House, was a 
confirmed invalid ; Horace and Herbert were 
men without homes or wives. Sir Maingay 
was willing enough that Beatrice should 
remain in England. He had suffered much 
during the last few months from the dissen- 
sions of his wife and daughter. But where 
to bestow Beatrice ? 

At last he remembered an aunt of his 
own who lived in quiet retirement in one of 
the suburbs of London. It was of course 
absurd for Beatrice to think of living at 
Fairholme, in a half-closed house with a 
housekeeper and one or two servants. So 
it was arranged that her great-aunt should 
take her while Sir Maingay and Lady 
Clauson were on the Continent. So to Mrs. 
Erskine’s she went, and, as that lady was 
very old, very deaf, and saw no company, it 
may be presumed that Miss Clauson had 
scarcely a merry time of it during her father’s 
absence—an absence which from one reason 
or another lasted quite four years. 

After a while Sir Maingay almost forgot 
he had a daughter. The Clausons settled 


down to continental life for an indefinite 
time. Lady Clauson knew she was improv- 
ing herself, and moreover, that Sir Maingay 
was saving enough money to refurnish the 
town house from top to bottom whenever 
they did return to England. In the course of 
the four years spent abroad, Lady Clauson 
rectified her predecessor's sins of omission, 
and gave her devoted husband two fine boy- 
babies. In the revived delights of paternity 
—a paternity which is so especially dear to 
middle age—Sir Maingay thought little of 
the troublesome, obstinate girl he had left in 
England. His wife and his boys all but 
turned her out of his heart. So here was 
Beatrice in the extraordinary position of 
being a baronet’s daughter with scarcely a 
friend in the world. 

At last the Clausons returned to England. 
Whether her ladyship wrote her book or not 
isa matter of uncertainty ; anyway it was 
never published. Beatrice made no objection 
to rejoining the family circle. Her father 
and his wife found her greatly changed. She 
was quieter, more reserved, more amenable to 
reason. It seemed to Sir Maingay that she 
had passed her time at Mrs. Erskine’s in study. 
The learning she had acquired almost fright- 
ened the baronet ; but he was glad to see she 
had grown into a beautiful woman, and so 
he felt quite proud of his neglected daughter, 
and hoped that things would for the future 
run smoothly. 

His hopes were vain. This time there 
was no doubt as to with whom the fault lay. A 
beauty, like Lady Clauson, could not endure 
the constant presence of a younger, fresher, 
and even more beautiful beauty. She was 
also jealous at the way in which her own 
children took to Beatrice. Besides she had 
never forgiven the girl. Relations soon 
grew strained, and towards the end of the 
year Beatrice wrote to her uncles, and asked 
if they would give her a home. 

She was now nearly twenty-three. Having 
when she came of age succeeded to her late 
mother’s third of old Talbert’s possessions, she 
was independent both by age and by income. 
She was willing to live at Hazlewood House, 
if her uncles would take her. If not, she 
resolved to start an establishment of her 
own. She was still in her former anomalous 
position —a baronet’s daughter, who had 
never made a proper entrance into society. 
As Lady Clauson said, she must have been a 
wrong-minded young woman as this omission 
seemed to trouble her very little. 

The Talberts who liked the little they had 
seen of their niece went into solemn conclave 
on the request. They decided, in the event 
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of Sir Maingay giving his consent—on that 
point they were most exacting—she might 
come to them. Sir Maingay raised no ob- 
jections, so Beatrice Clauson came to Hazel- 
wood House where since her arrival, about a 
week ago, she had lived in a state of amused 
wonder as the amiable peculiarities of the 
“Tabbies”’ gradually revealed themselves to 
her. 

She had, of course, intended to make her- 
self useful to her uncles. It may have been 
the want of some occupation, other than 
study, which made her turn her eyes to 
Hazlewood House and the two bachelors. 
She was no longer a schoolgirl, so at once 
broadly hinted that she was willing to regulate 
their household matters. The silent horror 
with which the proposal was received told 
her, at once, that her place was to be a sine- 
cure. She saw that her uncles would on no 
account dream of intrusting their researches 
into domestic economy to any hands save their 
own, and the surpassing capability of those 
hands was deeply impressed upon her, when, 
the day after her arrival she found uncle 
Horace bending over the maid who did the 
plain sewing, and in the patientest and 
gravest way, teaching her the most approved 
fashion of handling a needle and thread. 

After having lived at Hazlewood House 
for a week Miss Clauson must have been 
ready to welcome any event of interest. It 
is no wonder that, when Horace Talbert, at 
Mr. Mordle’s suggestion, walked into the 
drawing-room and told his niece what had 
happened, her curiosity and excitement rose 
to a high pitch. 

“Ts it a pretty child?” she asked. 

“Wonderfully so. Mordle and Herbert 
are petting it like a couple of women.” 

Beatrice did not run at once to see for her- 
self. “What do you mean to do about it, 
uncle Horace?” she asked. 

“T don’t know. I suppose we must keep 
it till to-morrow and see if the mystery is 
explained. You had better come out and 
give us your advice.” 

Beatrice walked into the hall. The child 
had made great progress during Horace’s 
absence. The curate was tickling him and 
making him laugh. Herbert was stroking 
his bright hair in quite a paternal way. 
Even the respectable Whittaker was smiling 
pleasantly. 

“What a dear little man!” exclaimed 
Beatrice, as she walked to the table and 
looked at the sturdy urchin. 

She was the first woman the child had 
seen since he left his friends at the refresh- 
ment-room. Maid-servants, with the curiosity 


of their sex and kind, had peeped surrepti- 
tiously over the balustrade, but had not 
attracted notice. At such a tender age as 
his woman is a child’s natural protector. 
He at once quitted his stalwart friends and 
ran across the table to the fair girl, who 
smiled and opened her arms. The little man 
darted into them, and with a chirrup of 
delight laid his head on the girl’s shoulder 
and seemed perfectly happy and at rest. He 
was so pretty that no woman could have 
refrained from caressing him. Miss Clauson 
kissed him again and again, then, like every 
one who came near him, fell to stroking his 
golden locks and twining them round her 
fingers. The child’s eyes began to close 
under her soft and soothing touches. 

“He must go to bed,” said Beatrice, de- 
cisively. 

“ Certainly,” said uncle Horace. 
had he better sleep?” 

“Jane has a most comfortable bed,” said 
Herbert. 

Jane was the parlour-maid, but Herbert 
in his housewifely capacity knew the quality 
of every bed in the house ; even the amount 
of bedding on each. Mr. Mordle turned 
away. He was afraid of disgracing himself 
by a burst of ill-timed mirth. 

“No, no,” exclaimed Beatrice ; “he shall 
sleep with me. Look at him, uncle Horace : 
isn’t he a perfect cherub?” 

““He’s a pretty little boy ; but we don’t 
know where he comes from, my dear. I 
hardly think you ought to take a strange 
infant to sleep with you.” 

“Oh, nonsense, uncle Horace! See what 
a clean, beautiful boy it is. Whittaker, send 
a large can of hot water to my room. Come, 
my pet; I will see how I can act the part 
of a nursemaid.” 

Singing and crooning and carrying the 
child in the most approved fashion, Miss 
Clauson proceeded to bear her prize away. 

“You had better look at his _ linen, 
Beatrice,” said Horace. “ It may be marked 
with his name.” 

After this the three men went back to 
the dining-room and talked the curious 
occurrence over and over. 

In about half an hour’s time Beatrice re- 
appeared with the intelligence that the boy’s 
clothing bore no mark of any kind. Indeed, 
it all seemed brand new. She was apparently 
much delighted with her new toy. She kept 
running up and down stairs, to ascertain that 
her protégé was sleeping the sleep of innocent 
babyhood. At last she went away alto 
gether. 

“ Beatrice is more demonstrative than I 


“ Where 
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believed her to be,” said Horace, regretfully. 
Herbert echoed the regret, but Mr. Mordle 
said nothing. He thought the instinctive 
kindness she showed towards this mysteri- 
ously-sent child added another charm to the 
many he had already discovered in Miss 
Clauson. 

The three men sat together until it was 
too late to hope that matters would be 
cleared up that night. No mother, no tele- 
gram came. The curate bade his friends 
good night and walked back to his lodgings 
in the village, thinking what a charming 
picture Miss Clauson with the child in her 
arms made. Poor Mr. Mordle! He had 
only known Beatrice a week, and was 
already beginning to dream a foolish dream. 

The brothers continued sitting one on 
either side of the fire. They were not early- 
to-bed people. Now that they were alone 
they said little more about the arrival. For 
three hours they had been discussing every 
possible theory which might account for the 
child’s appearance among them, so the sub- 
ject was theadbare, and they sat in silence 
trying to invent fresh causes. Suddenly a 
most curious and startling suspicion entered 
Horace Talbert’s mind—a suspicion which 
now and again made him glance at his 
brother. Could Herbert by any chance 
know all about the matter? He had certainly 
seemed greatly taken with the little boy. 
Horace remembered how much at home the 
child had made himself with Herbert. How, 
when he, Horace, came out of the drawing- 
room with Beatrice, he had found Herbert 
stroking and patting the little head. Could 
there be romantic passages in Herbert’s life 
about which he knew nothing? He pooh- 


poohed the thought ; but it came again and 
again. 
Just after one o'clock, and when the 


brothers were thinking of retiring, to their 
great surprise Beatrice reappeared. She was 
in dainty dressing-gown and slippers. After 
waiting until Mr. Mordle must certainly 
have gone she had come down--of course 
to hear if any news had arrived. Uncle 
Horace, with his eyes fixed on Herbert, ex- 
pressed his conviction that no news was 
meant to arrive. Beatrice looked musingly 
into the fire. Her head was bent forward, 
her hands clasped round one of her knees. 
She made a pretty, almost classical-looking 
picture, no doubt duly approved of by those 
men of taste, her uncles. 

“Then what will you do?” she asked, at 
last. 


“We will wait until to-morrow, or the 
day after ; then put the matter into the hands 
of the police,” said Horace decisively. 

Herbert said nothing, so his brother's 
suspicions increased. Beatrice rose, as if to 
say good night. She stood for awhile on 
the rug, apparently intently interested in a 
series of tiny circles which she was describing 
with the point of one slipper. Presently 
she looked up with a flushed cheek and spoke 
in a quick hurried way. 

“Tf nobody comes for the boy would you 
mind my keeping him ?” 

“ My dear!” cried Uncle Horace, aghast. 
“ Here?” 

She clasped her hands. “Oh, Uncle 
Horace!” she said, “I have had such a 
dreary miserable life ever since I was seven- 
teen. I have nothing to do—nothing to live 
or care for. I could be so happy with that 
dear child to look after. Come up and see 
him sleeping. He is the sweetest baby!” 

“Such nonsense, Beatrice!” Uncle Horace 
settled himself into his chair and showed by 
the action that a legion of sleeping babies 
would not induce him to go and look at 
their slumbering forms. 

“Then, you come, Uncle Herbert. He is 
a prettier sight than any of your old 
masters.” 

Herbert gave his quiet smile. He was of 
less stern stuff than Horace—that is, if 
either of the Talberts could be called stern. 
He suffered Beatrice to lead him to her 
room ; duly admired the little stranger, then, 
with his niece, returned to Horace. After 
this manifestation of weakness Horace’s 
unworthy suspicion was all but certainty. 

“You will let me keep him?” pleaded 
Beatrice. “I am sure you will.” 

Horace made no reply to her unreason- 
able request. In their usual dignified 
manner the two gentlemen made their pre- 
parations for shutting up. Beatrice went 
back to her room. 

“She grows very, very impulsive,” sighed 
Horace. This time Herbert said nothing. 
As he got into bed Horace Talbert told him- 
self that Herbert knew all about the boy ; 
he also told himself that no power on earth 
should induce him to tax Herbert with this 
knowledge. A man’s private affairs were 
his own property : he himself had laid down 
this dogma and must now stick to it; the 
more so because on a former occasion he had 
broken with Herbert for six years because 
the latter had infringed on this rule. 


(To be continued.) 
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HORSE'S HEAD. against the green 
From an Engraving ascribed to QTASS, the farmer 
LeonaRpo DA VINCI. without his team, 


and Rotten Row de- 
serted as on Sunday—except, indeed that 
there would be no Rotten Row—suggest 
pictures of desolation to men who love the 
horse. On the Continent the horse has been 
regarded as absolutely indispensable from 
remote ages; life without him presents an 
inconceivable state of things alike in the occu- 
pations of peace and war. The “neighing 
steed’ was one of the foremost images which 
Othello conjured up as he bade his occupation 
farewell, and what a part the well-schooled 
horse played in ancient Rome needs no 
comment beyond Virgil’s well known lines, 


“ Equitem docuere sub armis 
Insultare solo, et gressus glomerare superbos.” 


The earliest known reference to the horse 
is in the Book of Genesis, where the Egyp- 
tians went to Joseph for food, “and Joseph 





gave them bread in exchange for horses.” 
The learned Doctor Cassel gives the period 
when Joseph’s brethren went to Egypt as 
A.M. 2236, while the Oxford Bible, varying 
somewhat, fixes the date of the episode 
quoted at B.c. 1702. For over 3,500 years 
therefore the horse has been the servant of 
man—and doubtless, if the truth were known, 
not seldom his master. What these horses 
which Joseph received were like must remain 
doubtful, though possibly Berjeau, who pub- 
lished a careful work about the horse years 
ago, may be correct in stating that “the 
Egyptian horse of the Delta in ancient times 
was more like a Dutch horse of our days 
than his Assyrian contemporary. The reason 
of the resemblance is that the horse of the 
Delta treading, like the Netherlandish horse, 
on elastic ground, in rich pastures, acquired 
a greater muscular development at the ex- 
pense of the nervous system, and became 
more fit to draw a heavy chariot with 
measured step than to carry a horseman.” 
The earliest known pictorial representation 
of the horse is upon an Egyptian monument 
of the eighteenth dynasty, probably some 
1,600 years B.c., from which time the animal 
frequently appears upon Egyptian monu- 
ments, and afterwards upon those of Assyria 
and Greece. Obviously the arts of harnessing 
and driving horses and of carriage building 
had been long practised before the artist 
ventured on this subject ; for it cannot be 
supposed that such wheels as are here shown 
were the first used. In all probability car- 
riages without wheels of any sort came first. 
In the present day North American Indians 
often utilise a roughly-made sledge, while a 
yet more primitive style may be seen on the 
prairies where the natives simply attach a 
couple of poles to a pony’s shoulder, leaving 
the ends to drag on the ground. One or two 
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pieces of wood nailed across and fastening 
the poles together form the “ carriage.” Solid 
wheels came before those with naves, spokes, 
and tires, so that the driver in the representa- 
tion referred to was engaged upon no new 
occupation. It is too late by two or three 
thousands of years to blame the artist for in- 
accuracy of detail in the equipment of the 
horses in the chariot, nor are their proportions 
to be accepted with perfect faith; but he 
makes it clear that the bridle in use at this 
remote period very closely resembled the 
bridles that may be seen any day in England. 

The Assyrian horses on the monument of 
Sardanapalus III, an example of which is 
here given, is in all respects a nobler animal, 


are portraits, likenesses, while in the Egyp- 
tian horses one only feels that the artist has 
done his humble best. The horses have all 
the characteristics of Arabs, except that the 
heads of the Greek steeds are somewhat 
large, and perhaps the neck somewhat too 
heavy. The “hogging” of the mane, too, 
varies in style from the Arab; but the 
general make and shape, the well-set 
shoulders, the short back, and carriage of the 
tail strongly suggest the Arabian, a horse 
which has his good qualities ; though on the 
racecourse his descendants, the English 
thoroughbreds, are incomparably superior to 
the desert born. Small these Grecian horses 
are ; when the rider is mounted—and how well 





AN ASSYRIAN HORSE. 
From a bas-relief in the British Museum. 


and moreover the artist was a more skilful 
craftsman. The superabundant ornament, 
and the—to modern eyes—eccentric treat- 
ment of mane and tail would be blamed by 
the horseman of to-day, but 


“ Che l'uso de’ mortale é come fronda 
In ramo.” 


Once men liked to deck out their horses, 
now the desire, the more natural desire 
surely, is to see that nothing superfluous in 
harness is used. 

Among the earliest known designs of horses 
that seem to possess real life and vigour are 
the noble works of Phidias on the frieze of 
the Parthenon. One feels that the animals 


he sits down on his horse !—-his feet are 
level with the animal’s knees. The critical 
horseman, if he permit science to overstep 
art, may assert that they sometimes have 
more than a tendency to capped hocks ; but 
this is hyper-criticism. He must have scanty 
appreciation of the horse, questions of art 
aside, who does not recognise the genius of 
Phidias. 

It is a long jump, and a jump downwards, 
from the horses of the fifth century B.c. to 
the extraordinary animals on the Bayeux 
tapestry, made in the eleventh century of 
our era — Berjeau says the ninth, and 
repeats his error. What, shall be said of 
these eccentric performances? The surface 
on which they appear was of course unfav- 
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ourable to delicate workmanship, but what 
horses are here, and what men! “Saxon 
and Norman and Dane are we,” Lord Tenny- 
son has said, and in fact so intermingled are 
the races that distinctions have ceased ; but 
whether we are reproaching ourselves or our 
neighbours, there is not much to be said for 
the Saxons who were ccnquered by such 
Norman invaders as these. No wonder that, 
as Stigand cried, 


“____ Their lances snap and shiver 
Against the shifting blaze of Harold’s axe !” 


Of the innumerable books that have 
been written about the horse one of the 
first, a very excellent work by a practical 
man, was “ The Foure Chiefest Offices belonging 
to Horsemanship: That is to saie, the office 
of the Breeder, of the Rider, of the Keeper, 
and of the Ferrer. By Maister Blundevill, 
of Newton Flotman in Norffolke. Imprinted 
at London by Peter Short, dwelling on 
Bredstreet hill at the sign of the Star, 
1597.” Thomas Blundevill dedicated his 
book “To the Right Honourable and his 
singular good Lord, the Lord Robert Dudley, 
Ear! of Leicester, Baron of Denbigh, Knight 
of the Honourable Order of the Garter, 
Maister of -the Queene’s Maiesties horses.” 
He was a well read man, as well as a practical 
one, and borrowed with discretion from the 
book of a certain Grison, written in the 
Italian tongue and highly esteemed by Maister 
Blundevill. Grison, who is believed to have 
written the very first book on horsemanship 
that had been issued since that of Xenophon, 
descanted, and Blundevill translates his re- 
marks, on “the worthinesse of the art 
itselfe ’—that is, the art of riding—“ where- 
unto is also adioyned, who first found out 
Riding,” with much matter about the creature 
ridden. Grison’s conclusion is that Bellero- 
phon, the son of King Glaucus, was the first 
that invented riding on horseback, and that 
he rode Pegasus—as so many have since tried 
to do with ill results ; but Grison can be 
practical when he pleases, and so can Thomas 
Blundevill. What the latter has to say in 
the old black letter about the breeds of 
horses in use three centuries ago may, cer- 
tain comparisons apart, be accepted, though 
Blundevill so often quotes unknown authori- 
ties that the student is apt to wonder 
whether all of them actually existed, or 
whether this was the Norfolk gentleman’s 
method of emphasising his statements. 

The Barbarian horse, that is the Barb, 
Blundevill much commends, This breed, he 
says, quoting Vigetius, came from Spain. 


” 


The horses are small, but “very swift and 
able to make a long cariere,”’ so that they 
are greatly esteemed. The horses of Sardinia 
and Corsica (Volateranus is responsible for 
the assertion) are of so fierce and hot choleric 
a complexion that they will stand still on no 
ground. This kind of horse requires a 
discreet and patient rider, Blundevill says, 
and the necessity for patience is not to be 
gainsaid. Whether discretion would be a 
characteristic of the man who rode such 
horses as these is another point. 

Far different was the Sardinian’s neigh- 
bour, the “courser of Naples.” Of him 
Grison and Blundevill much approves. He 
was “a trim horse, both comelie and stronglie 
made, and of so much goodnesse, of so gentle 
a nature, and of so-high a courage as any 
horse is, of what country so ever he be. He 
is easilie known from all other horses by his 
no lesse cleane than strong making, his 
limmes are so well proportioned in every 
point, and partlie by the portlinesse in his 
gate, but chieflie by his long slender head.” 
In every way, not to particularise tediously, 
these horses excel, “even so farre as the 
faire greyhounds the fowle mastiffe curres.” 

The jennet of Spain also pleases Blund- 
evill, for that he was “finelie made, with 
head, bodie, and legs, and verie seemlie to 
the eie, saving that his buttocks be some- 
what slender.’ Then Blundevill shows a 
tendency to become metaphorical, and he is 
not at his best when he is so. Camerarius 
and Oppianus support him, however, in 
declaring that the jennet in swiftness passeth 
all other horses whatsoever they be, “ even 
so farre as the egle exceedeth all the birds 
in the aire, and as the dolphin passeth all 
the fishes in the sea.” Yet it has been 
urged that the jennet was of small stature, 
small strength, and small courage ; notwith- 
standing that, on the last head the writer 
says that Spaniards “have not letted to 
report that they have carried their riders 
out of the field, I cannot tell how many 
miles, after the jennets themselves have 
been shot cleane through the bodies with 
harquebushes.” Blundevill does not seem 
to have reflected that, so long as nature 
held out, it might have been not courage 
but terror that made the jennet run. 

Concerning the Hungarian, Vigetius is 
quoted, and it is appropriate to describe 
the “points” of this animal, for though 
temperate and wise in disposition, “all his 
bodie is full of emptie corners.” This being 
so, and it being furthermore the case that 
his “pace is a hard trot,” when Vigetius, 
Camerarius, and Blundevill agree that he is 
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“verie neete for the warre,” one is apt to 
inquire whether when on one’s own side or 
the side of the enemy ? 

We must not, however, linger too long 
over Maister Blundevill, so shrewd when 
speaking of matters within his knowledge, 
so ready to believe anything he read in a 
book. Perhaps, too, Blundevill credited 
pictures. He may have taken for truth 
some of those remarkable horses of Albert 
Diirer, with regular pillows of muscle, such 
as that engraving of the knight and “the 
small horse looking towards the left,” dated 


1689 ; the “Godolphin Arabian,” himself a 
pony of 144 hands, though his descendants 
were in every way great in the land, died 
at Gogmagog Hills, the seat of the Duke 
of Leeds, in 1753. From the third of this 
trio, the Darley Arabian, sprang Eclipse, 
whose son, Young Eclipse, won the second 
Derby in 1781. The Arab has always been 
the favourite horse of fiction. He has been 
described so often that a picture of a typical 
Arab, a descendant of Blundevill’s “ Bar- 
barian,” will suffice. Here is the small 
head, the swelling nostril, the small sharp 
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GREEK HORSE. 
From the Frieze of the Parthenon in the British Museum. 


1505, and thought to be Perseus and the 
steed on which he was preparing to go and 
release Andromeda. It is, however, hardly 
fair to take this as a specimen of Diirer’s 
skill, for soon after this horse-—doubtless a 
study from a brewer's horse in his native 
town of Nuremberg—was engraved the artist 
went to Italy and learnt many things. 

It is not a very far cry from Blundevill to 
the time when one of the three sires from 
which the race of English thoroughbred 
horses has sprung arrived in England. The 
“ Byerley Turk” came to this country about 


ear, the mild and gentle eye (in repose, for 
he is easily excited), the arched neck, the 
compact body—the Arab is rarely over 
14 hands 1 inch in height—the clean legs, 
and that peculiar set on and carriage of the 
tail, “carried out with a sweep like the 
curve of a palm branch,” an enthusiast has 
said, which are characteristic of the desert 
born. 

It is not to be understood that the three 
Arabs—to use the term literally—named 
above are the progenitors of all English 
thoroughbred horses. This is by no means 
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From an Engraving by ALBERT Dt rer. 


the case; but the blood of these three 
enormously preponderates. How it comes to 
pass that the thoroughbred Arab from which 
the English thoroughbred sprang, through 
some intermixture of what is supposed to be 
an altogether poorer strain, should be so much 
inferior in speed and stamina to the English 
horse, which at its best has an existence of 


only some two centuries, it is impossible to say. 
The fact wnquestionably exists. Hardly any 
weight will “ bring the two”—the Arab and 
the English race-horse—* together ;” that is 
to say, carrying a very much heavier burden 
the English horse can, without any sort of 
effort, out-gallop the more direct descendant of 
his Eastern ancestor. On Indian race-courses 
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the Arab has an allowance of no less than 
three stone against English-bred horses, 
which must be as a rule far inferior to the 
average competitor at Newmarket ; and the 
Arab very rarely wins a race even with 
this advantage. The courage, docility, and 
endurance of the Arab must be recognised 
with every praise. Omar Pasha, a bay 
horse belonging to the Turkish general of that 
name, is said to have galloped—at any rate 
to have gone speedily—ninety miles, from 
Silistria to Varna, without a halt, carrying a 
messenger who brought news of the Russian 
repulse. From the Crimea Omar Pasha came 
to England, having been presented to Sir 


only seen Blair Athol win the Derby—a sight 
that was denied him unless there is more in the 
Psychical Society than the world supposes. 
It has been recorded that Eclipse, whose 
descent is to be traced from both the Darley 
and the Godolphin Arabian, galloped a mile 
a minute, but this, or anything approaching 
to this, is wildly incredible. At Brighton 
last year it was said that a horse called 
Brag, the property of Mr. Leopold de Roth- 
child, ran a mile, and beat the Oaks winner, 
Geheimniss, in less than | min. 39 sec., but 
this again is exceedingly doubtful. Probably 
the quickest time on record is that made by 
the late Lord Stamford’s Diophantus, a son 








DUTCH HORSE. 
From an Etching by Pact Portrer. 


Richard Airey. It has been said that the 
animal was not a true Arab, but he was pro- 
bably true enough for purposes of argument. 

Over a Cup course, however, that is to say, 
two miles and a half of galloping ground— 
ample, at the pace races are run, to test 
endurance—the English race-horse is un- 
approachable. He has been not only ap- 
proached but beaten, a superficial observer 
may say, by the French Gladiateur, and by 
the Hungarian Kisber, Derby winners ; but 
these were in all essentials English horses. 
The English thoroughbred is in fact the glory 
of his race ; one longs to know what Blund- 
evill would have said could the good man have 


of Orlando, who through Eclipse and other 
horses united the great Arab strains. Dio- 
phantus won the Two Thousand Guineas in 
1 min. 43 seconds. The course is 17 yards 
over one mile ; and this time, over the same 
course, was equalled by Galopin, winner of 
the Derby in 1875, in his match against 
Stray Shot, dam of Shotover, who won the 
great Epsom race for the Duke of West- 
minster in 1882. It is a singular illusion to 
suppose, as the uninstructed do, that the 
English thoroughbred horse is a slim and 
feeble—what is called a “ weedy ”—animal. 
There are weedy members of his tribe, no 


doubt, and when exposed on a race course at 

















DUTCH HORSES. 


From an Etching by Pavt Potter 


two years old, which probably means some 
twenty months, these bantlings may seem 
poor. These can no more truly be. set down 
as typical race-horses than can the ten-year- 
old boy be held up as an example of the 
man. Below is a portrait of an English 
thoroughbred horse. Surely it would be 
hard to produce his peer? 

The thoroughbred horse is not only speedy 
himself but is the cause of speed in others, that 
is to say, from him descend the best hunters 
which Englishmen ride, and other horses 
whose pace is exceptionally good. “The 
thoroughbred ones never stop,” is a remark 
quoted with approval by that admirable 
writer and sound judge, the late Major Whyte- 
Melville ; and he notes how often it is the 
case that such a horse goes “ galloping 
steadily on, calm and vigorous, when the 
country behind him is dotted for miles with 
hunters standing still in every field.” The 
same shrewd critic of horses and horseman- 
ship has heard it affirmed that “if we are to 
believe the hunting records of the last hundred 
years, in all runs so severe and protracted as 
to admit of only one man getting to the 
finish, this exceptional person was in every 
instance riding an old horse, a thoroughbred 
horse, and a horse under fifteen two!” and 
he continues “that he was a thoroughbred 


horse seems to me a reasonable explanation 
of the whole.” 

What distance and what height can a 
horse jump is another inquiry which comes 
within the scope of this article, and if the 
reader will carefully measure out thirty-nine 
feet, an idea of the horse’s capacity in this 
direction will be gathered. Such a distance 
a steeplechase horse called Old Chandler is 
reported to have covered at Warwick some 
years ago; and there is more than one 
apparently authentic record of a horse clear- 
ing seven feet in height. The scene of one 
such exploit was at the Phenix Park, and the 
horse was an animal descended from a famous 
winner named Pot8os, himself called Turnip. 
The animal belonged to Sir E. Crofton, and 
the Duke of Richmond, then Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, wagered 500/. that this height 
could not be cleared. A wall of the requisite 
dimensions was built, and when finished 
Turnip was ridden at it. He did what was 
asked of him in perfect style, but it happened 
that his grace, not knowing that the feat was 
ready for performance, was not looking when 
the jump was made; and Turnip was there- 
fore ridden over it again not only successfully 
but easily. 

The wall of Hyde Park, opposite Grosvenor 
Place, six and a half feet on the inside, with 
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a drop of eight feet into the road beyond, 
has also been cleared. 

“ Are the English a nation of horsemen ?” 
is a vexed question. ~What shall we say? 
Shall we take up a position in Rotten Row 
and seek to answer the query there? Here 
surely is a born horseman, the rider of the 
well bred chestnut that is approaching us. 
His horse is hot and fidgety, but with what 
perfect calmness he guides it! The reins 
seem to be quite loose, yet the animal acknow- 
ledges their restraining power as his master 





a second light touch, not to hurt him, but to 
show that means of correction are available ; 
and so the pair, really on excellent terms with 
each other, pass out of sight. At a fast trot 
behind comes a welter weight on a stout, 
sixteen-hand iron grey. There is not much 
finish about his performance, it must be ad- 
mitted, but see how firm he is in his seat— 
a natural horseman, with no particular grace, 
but looking like one who will hold his own 
across a stoutly inclosed country. Strong as 


is his grasp of the reins, his hands are light, 








AN ARAB. 
From a Drawing by J. Sturcess. 


sits, his hands low down on the withers. 
Suddenly the horse shies violently as a 
clumsy lout rushes across the Row just 
before his nose; but the rider’s body does 
not swerve in the saddle, and his leg, from 
knee to ankle, lightly but firmly pressed 
against the saddle, never moves. The shy 
has been the result not of fright but of 
mischief, and a touch with the spurs is given 
as a hint to the fidgety steed to restrain his 
excitement. The answer is a violent plunge; 
but this in no way disconcerts the good man 
in the saddle. He, in fact, gives the animal 


and he sits so close that his horse bears the 
burden smoothly and easily. Looking at these 
one is inclined to answer the question above 
with a cordial affirmation ; but one must not 
be too hasty. Here, for instance, is a sorry 
sight. Bumping heavily in his saddle, hang- 
ing on to his horse’s mouth, and yet giving 
the hapless beast occasional gratuitous cuts 
with his whip, is a rider of another sort. 
His hands are up at a level with his chest, 
his legs work vigorously backwards and for- 
wards at every stride his horse takes, while 
between the rider and the saddle as he is 
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ENGLISH RACE-HORSE. 
From a Drawing by J. STURGESS. 


jolted up in the air after each contact with 
the pigskin extensive views of the Kensing- 
ton district looking west may be obtained. 
His companion is a lady on a badly bitted 
horse, from whose nose band a leathern fringe 
depends. She has very short hold of her 
poor horse’s head, so that he goes with 
his nose in the air, and at every beat of 
the trot she lands on the off side of her 
saddle and is violently precipitated towards 
the near side, her body moving at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees. If the horse were 
to shy, to stumble, or to do anything but 
pursue the even tenor of his way nothing but 
undeserved luck could save her. 

The question must not be answered too 
hastily. Yet it is notorious that where there 
are horses to be trained and ridden in races, 
all the world over the Englishman, like the 
English horse, is unapproachable. The best 
of English riders, such a man as the great 
jockey, Tom Cannon, for instance, are surely 
without parallels. To watch such as he on 
a horse is to gain new ideas concerning the 
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poetry of motion ; and it must be remembered 
that men hunt in England—it is needless to 
be cynical and quote Anthony Trollope and 
other witty critics of the hunting field who 
attribute all sorts of motives to those who 
desire to be called hunting men—because 
they love the sport, of which the riding is a 
principal part. 

When in “the cream of Leicestershire” 
hounds have just got away on a hot scent ; 
when some three score horsemen, who are 
in the right place to secure a good start 
charge, and, with scarcely a defaulter, clear 
the stiff posts and rails, leaving one or two, 
or from that to half a dozen behind through 
grief or refusals; when galloping cheerily 
over the fallows they head for and disappear 
through the bull-finch beyond, the spectator, 
if he has not the good luck to be “in it,” 
and has time for reflection, may well decide 
that the English are horsemen by nature. 
As there are bad riders in the Row, however, 
so there are men in the hunting field who go 
one after another in single file, cautiously and 
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tediously, at the same low gap, the bottom rail 
of a broken fence, or the remains of a down- 
trodden hurdle, often walking their horses to 
the “obstacle,” and being almost bumped 
out of their saddles as the animal scrambles 
over ; while there are those again who frankly 
decline jumping of any sort, and pound along 
down convenient roads and Janes as near to 
the hounds as luck and circumstances will 
admit. They have an ambition to be re- 
garded as sportsmen, and Sallust is one of 
many writers who has pointed out the effects 
of ambition. 

We have lately been abandoning the horse 
for his rider, however, and must return to 
the quadruped. 

A famous descendant of an offshoot from 
the English thoroughbred is the American 
trotting horse. For him his admirers claim 
that in temper, action, speed, and staying 
power he has no superior. He is, in spite 
of his much heavier appearance, nearly 
thoroughbred, as that term is understood 
amongst English horsemen. Whence he gets 
that dash of cold blood which so greatly 
alters his characteristics from those of his 
English progenitor is as great a mystery as 
is the kindred question—what transformed 
the Arab into the English thoroughbred? 
By a famous mare called Maud 8. a pace of 
a mile in 2 min. 10} sec. has been obtained. 
An American authority remarks, speaking of 
horses in the States in a book on Roadsters and 
Trotters, that “ in all our efforts to improve the 
quality of horses recourse in this country is 
always had to the thoroughbred in the first 
instance .. . . The aim has always been to get 
back to the thoroughbred as the one sure 
foundation of good blood from which to found 
and breed the style of horse suited to the wants 
of the particular district ;’”’ and Mr. E. L. 
Anderson, an American author of several books 
on the horse, is equally emphatic on this point. 

Docility is one of the strong points of the 
American trotting horse. He will stand 
undisturbed at the start of a race, while 
whips are cracking and men are shouting 
around him ; will not start till the signal is 
given, and will then, if properly trained, 
rarely break his pace. Such a horse is often 
curiously fitted with toe weights, each weigh- 
ing so many ounces, fastened on to each hoof, 
a different weight being frequently attached 
to each foot. This seems odd to English 
horsemen; but the American trotter does 
such extraordinary things that one is un- 
willing to criticise such oddities. 

Of other varieties of horse the Norwegian 
plays an important part at the present time. 
Of Eastern descent, the Norwegian is the 
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progenitor of the Shetland and Iceland horses. 
The Norwegians are all small. None of the 
genuine breed is found over thirteen hands, 
and the colour is some shade of dun, light or 
dark, cross-barred on the legs. Some breeds 
of horses maintain their colours with much 
consistency, though this is hardly the case 
with the English race horse, which is bay, 
chestnut, black, brown, and sometimes grey, 
the descendants of a good horse named Strath- 
conan being generally of the latter colour. 
The Orloff trotter of Russia, a horse of size, 
power, and speed is usually black or grey, with 
many of the characteristics of the Arabian, 
of which he has a strong cross. Another 
horse of a different class, which is neverthe- 
less for the most part grey, and has a cross 
of Arab, is the heavy Normandy Percheron. 
With all his bulk he has a quick good action, 
and is said to be descended from a race that 
was specially bred for tournaments. As 
regards bulk, however, some of the draught 
horses in the country are the largest the 
world contains. 

It is a vexed question whether the English 
thoroughbred, superior in speed to all other 
horses as he unquestionably is, excels or even 
equals other horses in intelligence. Opinions 
differ. Many authorities confidently assert 
that he does so; others hold to the contrary. 
No doubt their capacity in this respect differs 
widely in individuals, and as is the case with 
every animal, not only horses and dogs, but 
bears, hares, and other unconventional com- 
panions, an infinite deal depends on how the 
creatures are treated when they are young. 
There are, at any rate, great possibilities in 
a string of young thoroughbred horses as 
they appear, calm and placid, excitable, 
playful, nervous, or irritable, as the cases 
may be, on their training ground, at New- 
market, Danebury, Kingsclere, or elsewhere. 
Some will distinguish themselves in their 
calling, others will give promise but fail to 
display that turn of speed which is essential. 
If the failure is not very pronounced, a 
career of hurdle-racing or steeple-chasing is 
before the animal, or perhaps he will be 
turned into a hunter. The leaders of a 
coach have often lived the luxurious life of 
the training stable. Some of these youngsters 
are destined for a glorious career in youth, 
followed by an age—a horse is “aged” after 
six—of ease and enjoyment, waited on by 
diligent and enthusiastic biped slaves. For 
others the ups and downs of existence are in 
store, and for a few the downs only. In the 
veins of many a cab-horse in the London 
streets runs the blood of Derby winners. 

Aurrep E. T. Watson. 
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HE view into the Thames from West- 
minster Bridge is not, perhaps, more tho- 
roughly national than are one or two points 
of Loch Fyne towards which tourists stream 
in the season. They swarm down upon the 
loch at its furthest reach where St. Catherine’s 
looks across to Inverary, having crossed the 
country from ancient Dunoon by way of Loch 
Eck. They enter it by Ardlamont Point on the 
Columba or the Jona and part company with it at 
Ardrishaig, whence they cross the peninsula to Oban. 
Or they sail all the length from the outer loch in the 
Lord of the Isles and go ashore at Inverary, ascending 
the coaches for a journey among the inland waters and 
passes between them and the open ocean. No stretch 
of sea is less in need of description than Loch Fyne. 
Its shores, whether on the more precipitous eastern 
side, or the gentler western banks, have been in all the 
galleries. The world is familiar with its mists and its 
neighbouring hill-tops, the peculiarities of the ever-vary- 
ing sky which broods over it, and the amazing sunrises 
and sunsets which hang up over it a celestial curtain 
of gold and ruby, morning and evening. But in spite 
of the unquestionable comfort which attends the present 
method of making the acquaintance of the loch, it has 
its disadvantages. It is, no doubt, a pleasant thing to 
come out of the train at Greenock, weary and dust- 
covered, and on board the steamboat to find a bath of 
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salt water ready to jump into. The magni- 
ficent American breakfasts and luncheons are 
to be recollected with pleasure, till they are 
experienced the next time. The Pullman 
arrangement, too, on deck by which a tourist 
may have his sensations of the sublime, as 
they reach him through a glass window, with 
the softest environment of cushions, and the 
post-office, doing a business as it seems, like 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, are wonderful develop- 
ments of convenience. Between the bath, 
the breakfast, the luncheon, the letter-writing, 
the lounging and elbowing among the well- 
dressed crowd on deck, while the steamer 
pounds along at twenty miles an hour, it may 





dozes and naps of satisfaction. It is all fast 
travelling and sublimated comfort ; but if, 
having arrived at Tarbert, the first landing 
place on the outer loch, the tourist looks into 
the retreating bay and takes note of one or 
two hundred boats riding at anchor, he will 
find himself in closer historical continuity with 
the intrinsic history of the loch than he is 
sitting among his cushions and sending away 
his deck telegrams. The fisherman with the 
brown beard and twinkling eyes who looks at 
the Columba from beneath his sou’ wester 
from the stern of his boat, is greatly nearer 
the old point of view. It is from that 
altitude that the original Columba may have 





BECALMED. 
From a Drawing by Davin Carr. 


be, however, that something of the genuine 
point of view is lost. 

It is so easy to take things for granted 
amidst the marine splendours turned out by 
the genius of the Clyde shipbuilders, to pass 
headlands renowned in old story, castles 
sitting in battle-fields, plateaus of grass 
with the graves of Druids, and to arrive at 
the journey’s end with a physical sense of 
plenitude or a feeling of having been genially 
dashed through blue air and water, with 
pictures painted on the eye’s retina, of strips 
of shore with white villas on them, other 
steamboats passing up and down, an island 
with a mountain on it, alternated by little 


seen Ardlamont and Skipness peering be- 
neath his sail. Heighten the poop a little, 
and the predecessors of the Lord of the Isles 
looked upon the green shores and breathed 
the soft air and coveted the new kingdom, as 
Vikings who understood plunder only could. 
The frigates of the kings of Scotland which 
came up Fyne to punish an Argyll or to 
co-operate with him against refractory clans 
were no bigger than that coasting schooner 
stowing away herrings. Duke Archibald’s 
barge was no better than the fishing smack 
lying off the outer island. It is fair, there- 
fore, to look in at Tarbert first of all, and to 
become one of the community for a little 
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in order to reach the ancient sea-level. Tar- 
bert is but a clachan with one central street, 
looking on a still bay guarded by an island ; 
on the edge of the loch is the passenger 
quay, near the clachan is the fish harbour ; 
so still and protected is the semicircle of 
land, mildly surged upon, that the straw 
thatches have been supplemented, north and 
south, by cottages which let to summer 
visitors who come to paint, to loll in the sun, 
to walk over the brackens to west Loch 
Tarbert, and otherwise get rid of their 
leisure. The genius of the clachan is fish— 
and the chief fish is the herring. To be 
sure, there is an unvisited castle, with a 
legend of Bruce, which surveys the bay from 
the south and which seems to speak of dead 
medievalism. If the inner history of it 
were known, however, it was more probably 
a royal fort, for overawing a turbulent people, 
than a castle for protecting and feeding them, 
in which case the hereditary neglect with 
which it is regarded by the Turners and 
Lamonts, Maevicars, Macnaughtens, Mac- 
nicols, Clarks, Mackellars, Macdougalls, Mac- 
ivors, Macdonalds, Fletchers, Campbells, and 
Macleods, who fill the clachan when the boats 
are in the bay, is intelligible enough. In 
connection with the village names, the Celtic 
enthusiast should be warned that he will find 
no traces of the early clan life. The relation- 
ship of the local landowner to the residents 
is probably that of mild antagonism, and 
Archibald at the end of the quay can tell, 
with a Saxon feeling for the social scale, how 
this and that proprietor began life with a 
bairn of boat. And Dugald at the same 
place has a son who comes down once a year 
from Glasgow who knows all the counting- 
house traditions of his rise to eminence and 
property. Pursuit of the herring has long 
ago broken up the clan connections. There 
is no holding of arable land in runrig by 
the residents nor pasture lands in common as 
in the Outer Hebrides, accompanied by inter- 
esting yearly ceremonies, which connect the 
present with an immemorial past. The name 
which takes the place of the old chief of 
clan is probably a tishmonger in Greenock. 
The old sennachies are now fishery officers 
appointed by Government, who sing prosaic 
tunes inside blue books addressed to the 
Home Office. The prominent men are skip- 
pers of skiffs and yawls and agents who 
weigh the catch on the quay or amidships of 
a herring-steamboat en route to market. More 
than half the year round the clachan and 
the boats in the bay have but one thought— 
herring. In some respects they resemble 
gamblers at Monte Carlo, miners in Victoria, 


or men on the Stock Exchange. The herring 
is good currency—the Loch Fyne variety 
being silvery to look at and luscious to the 
taste, and from box ‘or barrel so good to eat, 
that he does not require to be branded for 
the Baltic. They breakfast on him in the 
west end of Glasgow, and dine on him in 
the east end ; the day after he is caught he is 
carried direct to Liverpool, Manchester, and 
London, and is everywhere popular. But 
the broken clans cannot always lay hands on 
him, for the herring has occult habits which 


have as yet baffled investigation. Nor is 
local experience an infallible guide. Experi- 


ence will come down to the herring-quay, 
eighty years of age, toddling with a stick 
and an ancient sou’wester and will declaim 
to inexperienced youngsters of sixty, “ Hooch, 
ay, which! Ye canna get a herrin’ what- 
effer? Ye'll no be aware that she'll sweem 
away sometimes for no reason that no man 
knows, and will neffer come again. She hasna 
come doon from Campbeltown yet! Fery 
goot whateffer ; if she'll no come now, she'll 
neffer come. Go down into your poaties and 
look for her at the Kyles o’ Pute, an’ if she’s 
no there she’s at Ballantrae, or no onywhere 
the yeax, but just sweemed back to the deep 
sea.”’ Certainly, the herring has ways of 
his own, the entire meaning of which the 
fishermen have not discovered, though the 
investigations of H.M.S8. Jackal in March of 
the present year seem to support one of 
their surmises. The Jackal found at that 
season of the year, in a tangled bank off 
Wigtonshire half an inch of spawn on the 
ground, with myriads of fry swimming out of 
it. The Tarbert tradition is that the herrings 
start in May from “somewhere” beyond 
Campbeltown, arrive at Skipness Point, shoal 
across to Ardlamont, enjoy themselves inside 
Loch Fyne on the east bank, whence they 
return in late autumn, swimming along the 
western bank, approaching Ayrshire on the 
north, after taking a complete circuit of 
Rothesay. But apart from the controversial 
nature of the fish, its habits have a charac- 
teristic effect on the community. The herring 
is perpetually disappointing Tarbert, but 
notwithstanding such disappointments, the 
men and women are of a high, sanguine turn, 
which, as is the way of gamesters, is pre- 
served beneath a calm exterior on all ordinary 
occasions. They always feel that to-morrow 
or the day after may redress the balance of 
long waiting and working. For watch and 
wait and work they must, even if the signs 
are against them. The boats which, in the 
season, sail out beyond the island are of two 
kinds, trawling skiffs and the sloop-rigged 
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CLEARING THE NETS. 
From a Drawing by Davip Carr. 


yawls, represented in the engravings, the 
latter being the more familiar, but the less 
successful craft on the loch. It takes a pair 
of skiffs to manage a trawl as the work goes 
on, at intervals, throughout the night. The 
net is paid out till it surrounds the skiffs in a 
ring of ninety yards from which it is hauled 
in so soon as there are reasonable indications 
of fish. The drift net may lie astern of a boat 
for the length of over a mile, buoys being 


fastened to indi- 
cate the position. 
Luck is -usually 
with the seine-net 
trawler, and pro- 
bably that mode 
of approaching the 
herring is the one 
destined to super- 
sede the other. 
The other is the 
older and more 
enjoyable way of 
fishing, just as 
fishing with fly on 
a river is prefer- 
able to dabbing 
with a __ lester. 
Fishermen are a 
little shy of stran- 
gers going out 
with them; they 
like their work to 
be considered diffi- 
cult and danger- 
ous, and to contain 
secrets that only 
a lifetime of prac- 
tice can reveal, 
but by a little 
judicious bribery 
in the form of 
liquids, it is possi- 
ble to convince a 
skipper that no 
harm will come of 
admitting a spec- 
tator to a night’s 
work. It may 
be about eight 





o'clock in the evening when the waiter at the inn 
announces, “ Somebody wants to speak to you.” 
The somebody is a little bare-legged boy, who 
with a strong Celtic accent to his good English, 
announces, on the door-step, “If you would go out 


wi’ my father, he’s waitin’ for ye.” 

“All right. Does he expect to catch 
anything ?” 

“T’m no very sure.” 

But the boy is exceedingly red in the 
face, and seems to bear the marks of running 
for his life all the afternoon. Arrived at the 
fishing-pier and asking the skipper, he will 
say that “‘ Dugald has been lying all the day 
outside the castle, and he has seen some por- 
poises and whales, and a seething in the sea, 
and sea-birds dropping into it, with the level 
fall of a plumb-line.” These are the signs 
of an advancing shoal, but the skipper, like 
his son, “is no very sure,” his uncertainty 
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being specially marked if there are loungers 
within hearing who would rather sleep at 
anchor within the lee of the island than 
go out, Still, he has his crew about him 
—two sun-browned lads who sit at the jib 
znd mainsail, and two men rather younger 
than himself, who talk problematic Gaelic 
as the boat leans over to the breeze 
and begins to cut the water briskly, 
on the way towards Ardlamont. 
If it be a gambling life,.as un- 
doubtedly it is, the fisherman has 
many advantages over the Monte 
Carlo man and the hanger-on at 
the Exchange. To muscular men 
the management of a boat requires 
no great exercise of strength. The 
wind which blows is, three nights 
out of four, vivifying and healthy. 
Whether they are actually con- 
scious of it or not, they have a 
magnificent palace of delights all 
round about them ; a dome of sky 
into which helpful stars steal, one 
after another, except where the 
sickle of the moon harvests a 
pathway of light for itself, and 
there is always strength and sup- 
port in that blue shoulder of 
mountain which rises out of Arran. 
Quietude is the chief characteristic 
of a boat’s crew going out in solid 
hope of fish. The crew do not 
speak. Anticipation and caution 
put a restraint upon their tongue, 
except when they are tacking, 
until they arrive at the shoal, or 
perhaps find it is only useless lythe 
which Dugald has seen ; then they 
exchange opinions in Gaelic. But 
in the season that does not hinder 
them from pushing stoutly towards 
the open sea behind Rothesay, and 
with the cool evening breeze in his 
sail the skipper will talk. He has 
been in Tarbert most of his days, 
and is a stout conservative in the 
matter of nets. He believes that 
trawling is an invention of Satan, 
that it has ruined the shoals, and 
that, in the course of a few years, 
it will exterminate them. He 
believes in nets with a mesh for 
each fish, and a couple of miles of it, if 
there be length enough of keel to support 
the burden and the possible catch. Well 
up in years, he will have an experience 
extending far beyond his own loch. He will 
have been round Cape Wrath to Wick, or 
as far as the fishing-grounds of Fraserburgh, 
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or, it may be, the Forth. He will have 
fished at the Isle of Man, and off the coast 
of Cork or Cornwall; he may even have 
been as far as Yarmouth, yet his know- 
ledge consists only of horizons with steeples, 
spires and lighthouses in them, for nowhere 
does he leave a beach beyond the first public- 





A FISHERMAN’S HOLIDAY. 
From a Drawing by Davip Carr. 


house in these more distant wanderings, 
when he does go ashore. His chief impres- 
sions are landmarks for steering by, or such 
an incident as the uncompensated collision 
of his boat with another, or the miserable 
“intake” which deprived him of nets, in 
exchange with a Dutch lugger for a few 
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fishing-ground, the 





A FISHERMAN’S HOUSE ON LOCH FYNE 
From a Drawing by Davip Carr. 


kegs of rum at Fraserburgh, or the drowning 
of his wife’s brother outside the Lewis. The 
effect of such variety of experience ought 
to be educational, but the fisherman’s travel, 
which keeps him outside towns, leaves him 
with a rather monotonous recollection of 
higher or lower in the cliffs which fronted 
him, stronger or weaker, in the churning of 
the tides. Having arrived at a recognised 


















boat is eased and 
_ steadied for the 
dropping of the 
nets, which are paid 
out softly hand 
over hand, until 
the corks and 
buoys are lost to 
the eyesight, save 
where a phosphoric 
wave of spray 
plashes on the sea. 
Again silence over- 
takes the crew, and 
as the night ad- 
vances, if the 
stranger is not 
interested in the 
outward aspects of 
sea and sky, he 
will assuredly fall 
asleep, for the rock- 
ing of the boat is 
accompanied by a 
continuous pash 
and tumble of 
water which has 
the effect of a 
lullaby. He will 
notice that the 
skipper nods at the 
helm, that the boys 
are stretched beneath 
the seats, making no pre- 
tence to being awake, 
that the men are making 
strange noises with their 
noses. Meanwhile the her- 
ring are either driving their 
heads into the meshes by the 
thousand, or the nets are drift- 
ing idly, like so much seaweed, 
followed by the boat. Round 
and round about, as far as the 
eye can see, low masthead lights 
shine out ; but if the night be fine 
there are no sounds, only a drift- 
ing and nodding of lamps, a fleet 
asleep, waiting for the morning. 
There are other aspects, as when 
a cloud obscures the moon, and the stars 
are extinguished, and the wind lifts the 
sea into a white surge, and lying at nets 
may mean foundering at them, or there is a 
drifting of boats into the great sea-channel, 
where steamers loom over them, without 
stopping, or they sail down on each other, 
and gunwales crack and masts fall. On an 
ordinary occasion nothing occurs ; the morn- 
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SELLING THE CATCH AT DAWN. 
From a Drawing by Davip Carr. 
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ing breaks over the mountains in the east in 
tints of delicate violet shot with gold. The 
air gets chillier, and, with numbing gusts of 
it come gannets from Ailsa Craig, and sea- 
gulls awake with the dawn. The nets are 
shipped, and it may be not a single herring 
is in the meshes, or here and there is a fish 
strayed by accident into them, or the weight 
of the catch is so great that a laborious 
morning is spent in shaking and tumbling 
them into position. For the hour or two of 
rapture which succeeds a full catch, the 
skipper is repaid his weeks of fruitless 
expenditure of skill and labour. As his 
boat, laden to the gunwales, skirts the southern 
side of the island, he sees his wife on the 
pier, and a batch of gesticulating children. 
They understand that the slow motion of the 
deep-laden boat, as of a wounded animal, 
means fortune. If he is addressed at such a 
point of his career he will say “he is not 
proud, he is thankful,’ and the way he 
shows it is by instantaneously emptying his 
boat and returning to the shoal, Nor would 
he come ashore for weeks, making journeys 
from the successful ground to the quay, 
if his luck lasted. How profitable this 
gambling may become we know from accurate 
statistics. Thus two boats’ crews at Tar- 
bert, using the trawl-net in the season of 
1882, won £2,365. It was no uncommon 


thing in the same season for men to 
make £250 a-piece, men whose yearly ex- 
penses might be set down at something 
under £30. 

Ardrishaig, by natural ascent, leads to 


Inverary. It is one of the last of the 
domestic outposts created by the wealth of 
Glasgow. Beginning with Bowling and 
taking the sweep of the shores on either 
side of the Firth of Clyde, there are innu- 
merable villas, shut for the most part in 
winter, open in summer, to which the well- 
to-do resort. The note of respectability in 
the commercial capital of Scotland is the 
power to inhabit a villa for two or three 
months. It is not necessary to own one, 
though it is deemed a judicious investment. 
Sea captains’ widows, perhaps, predominate 
among the proprietary of these edifices. 
After a life-time of toil, and just before he 
is drowned, the sea-captain may have amassed 
enough to justify the purchase of a solid, 
substantial house, commanding a long view 
of the sea, which he trusts to the ingenuity 
of his wife turning into income during the 
season. After he is drowned she may 
succeed very well by living in an outhouse 
or anywhere, while her visitors are in occu- 
pancy, and by reigning alone when they are 


gone. Ardrishaig, like a score of similar 
villa outposts has its population indigenous 
to the soil. They are of the same breed as 
at Tarbert, their thoughts and pursuits 
running much upon herring, though the 
advent and departure of passenger steam- 
boats keep their hands full with other work 
than fishing. The Jona and Columba 
proceed no further up the loch, but every 
day during their season, they deposit pas- 
sengers for the Crinan Canal, which runs 
through its plain to the other side of the 
peninsula. The canal is not only a natural 
feature commanding mountain views of the 
most entrancing variety, it is also a latent 
source of anxiety to the village. Ardrishaig, 
knowing that it is supplied from lochs among 
the mountains which rise and fall with the 
storms, is never quite sure how it may 
behave. Once in its history it broke quite 
free and flowed away to Loch Fyne. That 
it may do so again is, naturally, the opinion 
of those who remember the original catas- 
trophe, and, in the long nights, when the 
steamers have stopped and the herrings are 
away, it serves as a kind of Damocles’ sword 
which gives piquancy to life. 

Regarded as a villa outpost Ardrishaig 
does not differ much from Tigh-na-bruaich, 
Toward, Kirn, or any of the rest of them 
on the western route. The father of a 
family, who has achieved his villa tem- 
porarily by renting it, or permanently by 
purchasing it, deposits his belongings for two 
or three months and takes his own recreation 
by travelling up and down. Ardrishaig is 
well nigh two hundred miles by water from 
the commercial capital so that daily travelling 
is out of the question. He probably contents 
himself, therefore, with a visit once a week 
which he renders in company with an exten- 
sive array of packages, which are handled at 
the piers with no little eagerness by his 
daughters. The amusements of the wife and 
family are of the healthiest description. The 
boys will have a fishing-rod a-piece, and any 
day may go out to Cairnbaan for trout, and 
the daughters will all handle an oar, and, 
scorning the effects of the sun upon their 
faces, pass hours upon the waters of Loch 
Gilp. Or there may be a yacht hired or 
purchased, in which case the father probably 
deputes his work at head-quarters to some 
trusted manager, and contents himself with 
looking important from time to time on the 
arrival of a batch of telegrams. The highest 
excitement, however, of the villa outpost 
must be said to be competitive church-build- 
ing. To be known as the occupier of a villa 
is a great thing, but it has to be supplemented 
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by a reputation for ecclesiastical enthusiasm. 
No sooner has a meeting-house been run up 
for the U.P.’s to assert their individuality 
against the local Establishment than it is 
discovered that one of the residents is a Free 
Church architect, who would contract for as 
many yards of sacred edifice as might serve 
to cut out hysterical competition. Not to be 
behindhand, the Bishop of Argyll, a leading 
Dissenter, proposes to catch hotel-visitors 
who come from England; so a zine insti- 
tution probably appears sooner or later on 
the shore for the benefit of Episcopalians. 
This prevalence of competitive church-life 
establishes social relations for the season, 
and adds to it a bitterness of personal 


horned cattle are browsing, the sheep feeding, 
the horses jogging along on the roads, till 
by comes the next breeze, and the picture 
is rubbed off the movable canvas. On the 
way to Inverary there is perpetual variety 
for the eye ; now the mouth of a loch opening 
out an enchanting vision of shimmering 
water, which disappears among lovely wind- 
ings; again a castle with its green lawns 
showing a solid front to the sea; at another 
time a cosy farmhouse, surrounded by verdure 
and flanked by ricks still yellow. It is to 
the Highland capital, however, that one 
naturally turns with the largest share of 
interest. No one with the haziest recollec- 
tions of history can step ashore and walk 





A PERILOUS CALLING. 
From a Drawing by Davip Carr. 


criticism which corrects the effects of too 
much lotus eating. 

Upper Loch Fyne begins after running past 
the Otter Spit. The surface of the water 
changes its character. The tumult of the 
sea subsides, and it will likely be calm and 
glassy all along to Inverary. It presents 
the appearance of an inland loch, and very 
rich and varied are the verges on either side. 
On a fair day the overhanging oaks and firs 
reflect themselves in the water, and one may 
not tell where shadow and substance part 
company. The reality on the bank is not 
a whit more real than the reflection in the 
sea, for if the sea be quiet, neither are the 
shapes fantastic nor the colours modified. 
Deep down—and some of the deepest sound- 
ings in the loch are at the inner end—the 


past the prominent Iona Cross and look 
down Inverary’s one street, and turn from 
it to the turrets of the Duke of Argyll’s 
castle without a glimmering vision of men 
connected with great events. It must be 
said, however, that any one who has come to 
brood upon the exquisite scenery of this 
portion of the loch had better live out of 
Inverary, for at some part of the year it is 
the head-quarters of the herring-fishing, and 
the disembowelling, salting, and loading, do 
not go on without smells. A cottage on the 
other side of the loch may be confidently 
recommended, either at St. Catherine’s or Poll 
Bay. I should say Poil Bay, because, though 
it may be two miles across, it finely com- 
mands from every front window and door- 
way the amphitheatre of mountains standing 
D2 
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on the horizon of 
Loch Awe, and if 
a cottage be taken, 
a boat is thrown 
in for use. In 
ordinary weather 
an easy trip may 
be made to Inver- 
ary. But the in- 
dustry is not the 
only objection to 
the little town ; it 
has the overawed 
expression of archi- 
tecture and _ in- 
habitants which 
clings to ducal 
villages. Medie- 
valism, excellent in 
historical perspec- 





tive, is a little 
wearisome in full 
modern practice. 


There is almost as 
much of it in this 
bailie-governed 
town as there is 
at Arundel or Dun- 
robin. On _ the 
other side of the 
loch there is no 
medizvalism at all, 
except what people 
varry with them ; 
the cottages are 
taken by nonde- 
scripts, and the 
only potentate is 
the driver of the 
coach which runs 
over the hill from 
Loch Goil, up the 
side of the water 
to Strachur. There 
have been coach- 
men on that route 
whose _ influence 
has been less only 
than the Duke of Argyll’s. At Inverary the 
attention is divided between the past and the 
present. The fine curve of the bay at the 
base of Duniquoich, with the Aray flowing 
into it, tempts the footsteps towards the castle 
grounds, and if the illusion of the past is 
well sustained by recent dipping into romance 
or history, the visitor will half expect to see 
what that learned warrior Captain Dalgetty 
regarded with some emotion. “A rude 





gibbet, on which hung five dead bodies, two 
of which from their dress seemed to have 
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ceased 


at large.” 
might go 


wanted, as 


THE CLOSE OF THE WEEK. 








From a Drawing by Davip Carr. 


been Lowlanders, and the other 
three corpses were muffled in 


their Highland plaids. 


Two or 


three women sat under the gal- 
lows, who seemed to be mourn- 
ing, and singing the coronach of the de- 
But the spectacle 
was apparently of too ordinary occurrence 
to have much interest for the inhabitants 

To-day, however, the captain 
in horse, panoply and all, and 
nobody would be likely to ask him what he 


in a low 


he 


voice. 


wandered 


under 


the shade 


of outspreading oaks, or took his way up to 
the watch-tower on the hill-top, or regarded 
the serenity of the water at his feet, or the 
sleeping majesty of the mountains on every 
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From 


side of him. 








the watch-tower it 
is possible to look 


back upon. the 
cradle of the race 
of the Campbells, 
and the glamour of 
the white mist 
which hangs over 
the mountainsabout 


Loch Awe fairly 
typifies the positive 
knowledge which 


exists with regard 
to that Clan Cailin 
which arrived in 
those parts, led by 
Fergus Leith Derg. 
It is all legend, but 
there is continuity 
in it too, and, 
though Duncan, son 
of Gilleaspic, a con- 
temporary of Alex- 
ander II., is the 
first figure who 
comes into history, 
authentic according 
to the charters, the 
singing of the 
family bards must 
be allowed to em- 
body some facts. 
Having come into 
history, they never 
left it ; they touch 
it at every point 
along the route of 
the centuries. It 
takes a long time 
to produce one of these 
trees overshadowing the 
growing slopes on the way into Duniquoich, 
but how much longer to produce the invisible 
family tree. A century goes by and there 
is a Sir Colin at the beginning of it and a Sir 
Colin at the end of it. It takes a century 
to produce an earl, and another century to 
get at a marquisate, and the eighteenth 
century has dawned before the ducal title is 
achieved. It is a far cry, indeed, from the 
Campbell of Fergus Derg, date unknown 
and unknowable, to Duke Archibald, 1703. 
The family tree does not grow like timber, 
either. It takes a great deal of red blood 
to feed its roots and branches, and Captain 
Dalgetty’s vision is no redder than history. 
In the later centuries, however, politics 
achieved more than blood, and the gradual 
extension of influence from Inverary out- 
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wards, till the Campbells became the most 
prominent family in the public life of Scot- 
land was due to the foresight which weighed 
distant tendencies in the balance, and now 
lost a head for a Protestant principle, 
or retired from a battle, as at Inverlochy, 
when it might have been more congenial 
to fight. 

Inverary comes a good deal into literature. 
The least complimentary allusion to it is that 
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of Burns in the epigram of discontent, in 
which he grumbles, 


If Providence sent me here, 
*T was surely in His anger.” 


Dr. Johnson got on better at Inverary. 
He rode to it from Oban maintaining, among 
other things, to Boswell, that Archibald, Duke 
of Argyll, the builder of the castle, was “a 
narrow man.” An event of some import- 
ance occurred at the inn, for Dr. Johnson, 
who had been teetotal all round Scotland, 
suddenly called out after supper for a gill 
of whisky. “Come,” said he, “let me know 
what it is that makes a Scotchman happy.” 
He drank it all “ but a drop.” At the same 
inn he dictated a meditation on a pudding, 
after the manner of Swift’s meditation on a 
broomstick. Boswell was most anxious to 
have him entertained at the castle. “He 
insisted that I should not go this day before 
dinner, as it would look like seeking an 
invitation.” The invitation, however, was 
forthcoming. ‘ We were shown through the 
house,” says Mr. Boswell, “and I never 
shall forget the impression made upon my 
fancy by some of the ladies’ maids tripping 
about in neat morning dresses.” Dr. Johnson 
much admired the grounds, and though the 


duchess declined to speak to Boswell, perhaps 
because of his undisguised admiration of the 
maids, albeit he attributes it to a political 
reason, and though at dinner he addressed 
her with a respectful air, remarking, “ My 
lady duchéss, I have the honour to drink your 


? 


grace’s good health,” she was very attentive 
to the lexicographer. At table Dr. Johnson 
defended luxury, and after dinner he noticed 
with pleasure that a gentleman who was 
asked to go to another room to fetch some- 
thing in marble, whistled aloud “ to show his 


independency,” when he was sent back again. 
“Dr. Johnson talked a great deal, and was 
so entertaining that Lady Betty Hamilton, 
after dinner, went and placed her chair close 
to his, leaned upon the back of it, and 
listened eagerly.” Miss Ferrier’s Inverary 
studies are her happiest. 

Supposing the visitor to leave Loch Fyne 
to settle at St. Catherine’s or Poll in a cottage 
taken for some weeks, there is indefinite 
variety to amuse his leisure. The loch of 
itself is a perpetual resource, if he cares for 
salt-water fishing. The fish announce their 
presence like the beating of an old-fashioned 
paddle, generally about sundown, when there 
are few experiences more amusing than to 
stand in the stern with a wand, stout at the 
butt and unbending at the point, a thick line, 
and a fly made from the feathers of a gull. 
If the boat has sailed into a shoal of lythe 
there requires to be no coy treatment given 
to the lure. A lythe is instantaneous if he 
is hungry, and being hooked, does not run 
far away, though he puts an exciting strain 
upon the line. He is better to fish than to 
eat. When high excitement of that descrip- 
tion is not available there is always a walk 
to be had beneath the hawthorns which 
edge the loch towards Strachur—a road on 
which, in the evening, the glow-worms come 
out at every turning and shine attractively. 
Then, during the period of occupancy, there 
will be sure to be one Celtic marriage, one 
Celtic funeral, and one thunderstorm. In 
the case of a marriage the low drone of the 
bagpipe, so well adapted to distance and the 
hills, will come across on the wind. The 
thunderstorm will start from Loch Awe and 
peal over from Inverary, and to see its fires 
and to hear its reverberations once is never 
to forget them. 

WILiiaM SiMe. 
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=] HE little town of Heidelberg 
has long been one of the 
favourite points to which 
the unsophisticated tourist 
at the beginning of his ex- 
periences directs his course. 
It owes this preference, no 
|. doubt, in a great degree 

to its charming situation at 
the opening of the gorge through which the 
Neckar debouches into the flat fat plain which 
tames it down before it enters the Rhine ; but 
something also to the habit, which, before the 
general extension of railways and facilities 
of travel, made the vicinity of the Rhine the 
most easily reached of all continental play- 
grounds, the almost invariable beginning of 
those early tours and expeditions which in- 
troduced the Englishman of moderate means 
to the Continent. Great people, and the 
wealthy, even when not great, have in all 
times traversed the world from capital to 
capital ; and we are beginning to understand 
now that the grand tour once made with so 
much leisure and so many preparations, was 
probably a far more instructive process, and 
much more conducive to culture than our 
present headlong journeys about the classic 
countries of the earth. But when peace 
opened the Continent to the English traveller, 
and steamboats made the way easy, the Rhine 
and its adjacent districts were his first ex- 
perience. If we do not mistake, the first 
“Murray,” a Handbook for Travellers on 
the Continent, was chiefly occupied with the 
regions to which the great German river 
gave access; and the Rhine itself, to the 
delighted eyes which found in its novelty, its 
foreignness, and strangeness, their first ex- 
perience of travel, was such a paradise of 











romance and poetry as the traveller of the 
present day who can reach Italy almost as 
quickly and easily as the Rhine, has to 
search much further afield ere he can find. 
The popularity of Heidelberg as a centre for 
the tourist was acknowledged even in those 
primitive days. Its situation is more pictur- 
esque than that of any of the Rhinetowns. The 
hills folded closely about it, yet opening out 
towards the sunset into the wide plain, wide 
as the sea, with a northern haze towards the 
horizon which increases the chain of space and 
atmosphere, are wealthy and warmly wooded, 
with rounded outlines and pleasant slopes tra- 
versed by a hundred pathways ; the Neckar, 
if it has no special beauty of its own, flows 
swiftly out of the basin of protecting hills ; 
and higher up, as you ascend its course 
through the soft windings of those ever 
opening ever closing slopes, flows merrily by 
scattered villages with here and there an 
odd little town, looking like a bit of the 
scena of an opera, and giving a half comic 
aspect, burlesque rather than serious, to that 
sentiment of the past which, fifty years ago, 
gave in perfect good faith a charm to the 
ruins of the Rhine. 

The castle of Heidelberg is scarcely liable 
to any deduction in this respect. It is a very 
real and most respectable and imposing ruin. 
One side indeed, the abrupt remains nearest 
the town, bears something of the squalid and 
forlorn aspect of a modern house torn in two, 
with large vacant windows appealing to 
the skies. But the principal remains, the 
great buildings, one in ruins, one still sound 
and habitable, which bear the names of Otto 
Heinrich and Frederick are dignified and 
even grandiose, retaining almost uninjured 
the lavish enrichments of late Renaissance 





ON THE TERRACE, HEIDELBERG CASTLE. 
From a Drawing by E. R. BuTLer. 


decoration, though they have lost most of 


their roofs and windows. Nothing can be 
finer than the situation of this mass of build- 
ing, seated upon a platform half way up the 
wooded hill, surrounded with billows of foliage 
on every side, and with a high background of 
trees against which the red stone is thrown 
out most effectively—with the river flowing 
at its feet, and the town nestling under the 
lower slopes as if for warmth and protection. 
Little protection, however, has been given by 
the residence of its princes to the town of 
Heidelberg. The palace of the electors has 
rather drawn upon it the uncomfortable ob- 
servation and attention of successive invaders, 
in a manner which its own size or wealth 
in no way justified, than kept it safe from 
war or assault. Peaceful as it looks, the 
place has sustained siege after siege, has been 
delivered over to the horrors of a sack— 
horrors at which history shudders, but which 


our imaginations are happily unable to enter 
into—and has lost by fire and fierce destruc- 
tion almost every trace of antiquity. The 
fortifications have long since disappeared, 
even the churches have little more than old 
foundations to boast of, and the quaint little 
twin towers that guard thé worn end of 
the old bridge are almost the only trace left 
of the compact and defensible city to which 
Frederick, the Elector Palatine, brought 
Elizabeth Stewart as his bride. 

The town, however, has filled up all its 
gaps, and recruited itself in power and com- 
fort, but not all the obstinate partiality of 
its rulers, who have built and rebuilt their 
castle, from one generation to another, and 
done everything that man could do to make of 
the old stronghold a palace of delight, has 
succeeded in preserving the princely habit- 
ation. War has wrecked it over and over 
again, and when not war, the elements— 








A QUIET PROMENADE, HEIDELBERG. 


From a Drawing by E. R. Burier. 
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gunpowder, or lightning, it is doubtful which 
has done most. Between them they have 
blown up and pulled down, until the electors 
(now grand-dukes, and not very much of 
that) have retired from the unequal contest, 
and withdrawn to Mannheim, to a flat white 
palace on the plain, and left their lofty old 
nest to the tourists and the municipality. 

The town has filled up the rooms of the 
Fredrichs bau, or palace of Frederick, with a 
museum of antiquities, including many grim 
portraits in which it is to be supposed some 
local painters have done justice—poetic yet 
well-nigh brutal—upon the generals who rav- 
aged Heidelberg, and all her enemies ; while 
the tourist reigns and rules upon those heights, 
writing his name everywhere, and enacting 
the ordinary réle of the barbarian in historic 
scenes. 

It cannot be asserted, however, that the 
historical interest of the place is of a very 
engrossing kind. Duke Ludwig August who 
did so much for it, and whose apotheosis 
is wrought in bronze upon the bridge, is smug 
and bland enough to be a prima in an opera 
bouffe. And the old Ruperts and Ottos are 
past knowledge. The chief historical associa- 
tions are those connected with the unfortunate 
pair, who made the castle of Heidelberg more 
gay and splendid than it had ever been 
before, and disappeared from it more dis- 
astrously than any of its less famed and 
adventurous rulers. Elizabeth Stewart, one 
of the many victims of that race, but an 
innocent one, the granddaughter of Mary, 
the daughter of King James, the mother of 
the fiery Rupert, she of whom the courtly 
poet said, bidding her ladies retire from 
competition with her superior charms, 


“Ye common people of the sky 
What are ye when the moon is nigh ?” 


here lived and reigned for the happiest part 


of her life. The western wing of the castle, 
that which lies in complete ruin, the English 
building so called, was built in pride and 
elation for the English princess, in whose 
honour too, and to the glory of his “dearest 
consort,” Frederick built the Elizabeth’s- 
thor, a gateway standing now in the middle 
of the grounds and leading to nowhere in 
particular. The compliment, let us hope, 
pleased Elizabeth better than the art, which 
is of the latest Renaissance type, bad and 
commonplace, though not without a certain 
picturesque effect where it stands among the 
trees, 

The Schloss-Altan, or great terrace of the 
castle, upon which the latest and most mag- 


nificent of the princely lodgings opened, is 
also easily connected by fancy with the 
English electress. Though it has looked 
upon many a violent scene, its tranquil 
breadth and stateliness is to nothing more 
appropriate than to the stately promenadings 
of a court, by fine processions and ceremonious 
groups that Watteau might have painted. 
Here then must have been great gatherings of 
eager talkers to discuss the Bohemian pro- 
posals, and all the arguments for and against 
that fatal elevation: and here the anxious 
courtiers must have walked and talked, and 
the princess, pale with thought and ambition, 
come out to take the air while fate still hung 
in the balance. One wonders if she ever said 
Wotton’s verses to herself as she saw the 
stars pale in the summer skies, when the 
moon came out glorious over the red strength 
of the great octagon tower, and flooded the 
terrace as she does now, when there is 
neither princess to note it, nor court ladies 
to be thrown into the shade. The Altan 
still receives the morning sunshine and the 
evening moonlight full and broad, and the 
great tower with its red sides half covered 
with ivy, still maintains a bold front to 
adversity, and for anything one could tell 
from this point, the castle of Heidelburg 
might still be a prince’s palace full of luxury 
and wealth and many guests. 

It is however, on the other side that the 
favourite view of the castle of Heidelberg, 
that which every tourist carries with him in 
one shape or another is to be seen. The 
mass of building rises out of the soft waves 
of the foliage, or to speak by the book, out 
of the brown and feathery tracing of the 
winter woods, more graceful and ethereal still, 
with the great octagon tower at one end, 
and at the other the still longer ruinous 
round of the tower, called the library, with 
its liberal supply of windows, suggesting 
delightful breadth and space for possible 
readers—all ended and gone, like their books, 
and the noble rooms that held them. The 
situation, the mingled interest of such 
evidences of a princely and luxuriant exist- 
ence, lived amid all the highest arts and 
enjoyments of peace, along with those of 
fierce war and devastation, fire and sword ; 
the softening influences and pathos of time, 
which has confused altogether in one great 
vacancy the violence and the peace, the 
vicissitudes of history, the besiegings, the 
deliverances, the hot ambition and dark 
downfall; and on every side the calm 
spectatorship of nature, moved by none of 
these things, give wonderful variety of 
attraction to the scene; it is at this point 
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one of the best known of historic ruins in 
Europe, and one of the most picturesque. 

In the town itself, thanks to the continual 
sieges and fires, there is scarcely anything 
that is old, but there is in the German mind 
a special sentiment on the subject of roofs 
which secures a certain picturesque element 
even in the modern streets. It is almost 
safe to say that, except in the fashionable 
Auloge and other places given up to comfort 
and abandoned by all the gods, there are 
searcely two roofs of the same height and 
proportion in all Heidelberg, and the manner 
in which gables, mansards, projecting windows 
of every description, and roofs of every 
imaginable slope group themselves in un- 
thought-of and spontaneous variety, is an 
endless pleasure to the eye, although the 
houses underneath those brown harmonious 
tiles have no architectural pretensions what- 
ever. Here isa little square, for example, 
breaking the line of a long street, in which 
a vegetable market is held twice a week. 
A statue, black and uninteresting, upon 
which, however, the other day the snow had 
arranged a mantle and cap, which looked 
like ermine on the bronze, stands over the 
heads of the market people with their white 
and red umbrellas, their blue hoods and 
aprons, their piles of cabbages, that bread 
of life to the Germans; of itself the scene 
is pretty in the midst of the wintry grey, 
full of pleasant tones of colour, and the back- 
ground of roofs has something in its irregu- 
larity, its spontaneous character, its home- 
liness and naturalness, which gives just the 
appropriate setting. The roofs are high and 
low, broken with high-set windows, striking 
into each other in perpetual variety of pitch 
and intention, and culminating in a distant 
bulbous spire and a tall chimney which looks 
like a tower. There is no pictorial meaning 
in them, no combination or considered effect, 
any more than there is in the head-dress of 
the market-women, which consists of a small 
shawl, generally blue, closely covering the 
head, and with one end thrown over the 
shoulder—the most primitive and simple, yet 
the most comfortable and becoming of head- 
dresses. Wherever one turns one’s eyes, 
the roofs form little pictures full of detail, 
picturesquely simple. We have counted five 
rows of garrets in one; and there is no 
bound to the eccentricities, which yet have 
no air of the eccentric, but are always natural, 
upon which we look down from the heights. 
Architecture has done little or nothing for 
the town: but yet-a homely grace is secured 
in this way. Almost the only really old 
house left is the very handsome and imposing 


edifice in the Hauptstrasse, the “ Ritter” 
Hotel, of which there is a popular legend that 
it alone was spared by “the French” (the 
impersonations of all mischief), because it 
was built by a Frenchman. It is of archi- 
tecture similar to that of the existing portion 
of the castle, and is in admirable preserva- 
tion. How it was that Mr. G. P. R. James 
did not select this gruesome and fine old inn 
as the place at which his two horsemen 
alighted in the novel of Heidelberg, it is 
difficult to understand. It was a curious 
oversight on the part of that ingenious 
antiquary. 

The buildings of the university, which 
ought to be one of the important features in 
the town, are in reality of no interest or note, 
though morally they count for much. A few 
of the professors are of world-wide fame, and 
there are many men of distinction connected 
with the university. What a stranger most 
readily perceives, however, is not the learn- 
ing or the studious character of the German 
youth who cultivate letters and the humani- 
ties here. The lighter element in Heidelberg, 
as elsewhere, comes to the top, though it is 
somewhat out of the question to characterise 
as light the stalwart young men, most of 
them suggesting heavy cavalry, tall, broad- 
chested, well-developed men of much more 
solid aspect than the slim youths one meets 
about the streets in Oxford, who exhibit their 
coloured caps and scarves everywhere, and 
represent the university to strangers. In 
reality they are but a very small portion of 
the university, and do not pretend to take it 
seriously at all. They are the golden youth 
of Germany—-Teutonic rivals of the noble 
undergraduates of Christchurch, the heroes 
of the Bullingdon Club. But whereas in 
England we are fond of imagining that idle- 
ness and genius may pick up an occasional 
first-class, and that all is not said when it 
is said of a young man that he never 
works, in Germany there is more sincerity, 
and it is well understood that our stal- 
wart friends in the white, red, green, and 
yellow caps, come gallantly to these haunts 
of learning to distinguish themselves—and 
is it not true? but not in the paths of 
letters. 

Though they seem to pervade the place, 
there are only seventy of them, divided into 
different corps according to their respective 
birthplaces. The white caps are the Sax- 
bourmains, the crack corps, the Bullingdon 
men of Heidelberg, the yellow, Swabians. 
Their mission in the world seems to be to 
stroll about the streets, show themselves in 
all public places, to drive out to neighbouring 
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towns and taverns in cabs and sledges, but - 


above all to fight duels for the honour of the 
university—and society. This last noble 
habit is the raison détre. They live to fight 
—not from hostility or ill-nature or any of 
the commonplace inducements, but for love, 
as they fought knights in the tournaments 
in the age of chivalry—for glory and the 
happiness of proving themselves the better 
men. Their class-rooms, their lectures, their 


curriculum of study are all concentrated in 








A STUDENT'S PRISON, HEIDELBERG. 
From a Drawing by E. R. Botizr. 


the large room at the foot of the Philoso- 
pher’s Walk on the other side of the river, 
where periodically the corps assemble, some 
to fight and some to look on, amid a lively 
commotion of knives and forks, and much 
consumption of beer. The dignities which 
are conferred in this academic pursuit 
are chiefly represented by a many-coloured 
ribbon worn across the breast, which signifies 
that the hero who wears it has fought through 
his terms, and henceforth has no need to 


fight save for inclination and glory. Of all 
the extraordinary methods by which youth in 
all parts of the world indemnifies itself for 
the forced yoke of education placed by custom 
upon its free-born shoulders, this is perhaps 
the most extraordinary. When a budding 
barrister “eats his terms,” he is taking an 
old-world way to prove that he is at least on 
the spot where legal education is to be got, 
and presumably availing himself of its ad- 
vantages. But it seems difficult to find any 
link of connection between duels and 
education. Whatever is the cause, 
however, this is the evident state of 
affairs. When we speak of German 
students, it is of the jovial souls we 
think, and not of the hard-working, 
much-thinking worms who go about 
with their books, entirely undistin- 
guished, without even the scrap of a 
gown, which the Oxford undergra- 
duate is so reluctant to have anything 
to do with. The real student has 
no distinctive dress, he has not even, 
unless he likes, any prescribed course 
of reading to pursue. He is not 
directed what lectures to attend, nor 
is there any superintendent of his 
studies who will take the matter to 
heart if he does not mind his book. 
He lives where he likes, retires to 
bed at ten o'clock, or trolls forth 
rollicking choruses about the streets 
in the small hours at his pleasure. 
No anxious tutor gives him a thought, 
no solemn dons hold council over his 
peccadilloes, no terrible provost, 
warden, or master overawes his soul. 
For him discipline has no existence. 
“You must go to the university at 
a much earlier age than we do,” said 
one of them astonished, to a young 
Oxford man narrating the mysteries 
of the gate-bill, the raids of the 
proctors, all those precautionary 
measures which English universities 
take for the safe keeping of their 
sons. The German was astounded ; 
but he was quite mistaken, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, in the explanatory 
suggestion he made, the age being as near as 
possible the same in both cases. 

Without the students of the corps, these 
careless butterflies among the sombre-coated 
and undistinguishable bees, the streets of 
Heidelberg would not be half so lively. 
What they do with themselves it is a little 
difficult to discover. Though there is a 
branch of the Frankfort boating club which 
delights to show itself on the Neckar, our 











heroes of the colour- 
ed caps have nothing 


es 
1 
to do with those seca ae 
crazy modes_ of 
fatiguing themselves 
which Englishmen 
consider amusement. 
They have no foot- 
ball or anything of 
that complexion. 
They drive about 
four in a cab, but 
that is not a lively 
mode of diversion. 
So far as is apparent 
they do not ride. So 
many times in the 
season they assemble 
in the sa/le in the 
Hirschgasse, and 
amid the luncheons 
and the beer, cut 
each other, we do 
not say to pieces, 
yet as much to pieces 
as is consistent with 
perfect safety to life 
and limb, and are 
then sewed up and 
bandaged, and emerge 
to take their share in 
the foaming tank- 
ards and the Kalbs- 
braten. What is 
supposed to be the 
advantage of this 
extraordinary sport 
it is impossible to 
say. A lesson in 
courage and endea- 
vour it must be to 
some extent, but 
these qualities might 
surely be tested and 
trained more ration- 
ally. The face and 
hands are the only 
parts assailed, pre- 
cautions being taken 
for the protection of the throat and all vital 
parts, but half of them, often handsome young 
fellows, excellent specimens of their race, 
are balafrés in the most disfiguring way, 
marked with scars generally on the left 
cheek, destroy their beauty, and the mark of 
which they must carry to their graves. It 
is supposed to be forbidden, which no doubt 
lends it much gusto; but even the gravest 
authorities of the university contemplate 
the scars with a certain pride, and ladies 
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THE RITTER HOTEL, HEIDELBERG. 
From a Drawing by E. R. Butier. 


love to see these marks of prowess it is 
said. 

A much more delightful sight however 
than the scarred and bandaged students are 
a smaller class of learners, and let us hope 
a more industrious—the little children who 
pass in troops, to school, with little knap- 
sacks on their shoulders, their heads enveloped 
in little hoods or shawls arranged like hoods, 
or covered with fur caps, so chubby, so sturdy, 
so individual, that their continually varying 
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groups are a constant pleasure. English 
children are perhaps the prettiest of all 
children in their lilies and roses of sweet 
complexion, and it is difficult to define what 
it is that gives these groups of little Germans 
their special charm, They are the most 
business-like little personages, independent, 





THE CASTLE, HEIDELBERG. 
From a Drawing by E. R. Butter. 


requiring no protection, allcomfortable, active, 
accustomed to take care of themselves. The 
bigger boys and girls arecommonplace enough, 
like school children anywhere, but the small 
people under eight are by far the most de- 
lightful portion of the population. The little 
solid, quaint figures, the greys and browns of 
their sober winter costume, with here a little 


furred collar, and there a pair of high boots, 
their throats enveloped in their mothers’ 
knitting, their round fresh faces encircled 
with the close hood, so important, so serious, 
so intent upon their business, are a never- 
ceasing pleasure. They explain the wonder- 
ful success which a number of years ago 
German illustrated stories for 
children, illustrated by these 
very groups, had in England, a 
success which. we think has 
scarcely been maintained. And 
the children when they grow 
older cease to be so charming, 
they grow up into commonplace 
boys and girls. The rosy faces 
flatten, the infantine grace goes 
out of them. Though there are 
(of course) many instances to 
the contrary, the Germans are 
not a lovely race. They want 
lightness, softness, grace. They 
are fine, well-developed, hand- 
some, but the loveliness which 
is a combination of moral and 
physical qualities is wanting. 
The children, however, are de- 
lightful, children are delightful 
everywhere—but there is not in 
the corresponding flood of little 
scholars from an infant school 
in England, the same charming 
individuality and originality, 
perhaps because signs of squalor 
and poverty, or foolish attempt 
at finery, would vulgarise the 
appearance of them. The little 
Teutons had nota sign of finery, 
nor of misery about them. The 
English children of a larger 
growth recover the ascendency, 
however, and turn the balance 
of beauty the other way. 
Heidelberg, one does not well 
know why, is one of the con- 
tinental towns in which the 


out any appreciable reason, es- 


tablishing, as everywhere, their | 


characteristic institutions, their 

church, their circulating library, 
their tea-parties. For their accommodation 
there are premises at every corner, and 
the new district about the railway station 
seems chiefly invented for their comfort, 
while on the other side of the river, 
in the sunny suburb of Mannheim, where 
even the intrusive shoulder of the Geisburg 
cannot shut out the sunshine, half of the 











wandering English have made | 
for themselves a centre, with- | 
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bright white houses are full of them. In 
many cases the real or supposed reason is 
education ; masters, and above all, mistresses 
of every accomplishment being procurable 
at a moderate rate. And living is cheap, 
the hotels are all more or less boarding- 
houses, at which the charges are fixed and 
modest. The “ Restauration” at every 
available corner, the booths for refreshment 
that lurk among the trees everwhere, betray 
a place given over in suinmer to the dominion 
of the tourist. In winter, however, the irre- 
pressible invader is absent, and the foreign 
inhabitants dwell demurely in their Colum- 
bania, and take tea with each other in the 
dark afternoons, and find, or believe they 
find, in the quietude of a provincial life less 
eventful than that of an English village 
that delightful novelty and excitement of 
“living abroad” of which they will talk 
when they return to their native shores in 
tones of rapture. The delusion is wonderful 
yet ever recurring, a proof of the simplicity 
of the Anglo-Saxon nature, in some of its 
phases, at least. So English colonies used to 
establish themselves, and perhaps do still, in 
the dullest of little Norman towns, in places 
like Avranches and Dinan in the profoundest 
depths of that vie de province, at which a 


| Parisian shudders, with an implied under- 


standing all the time, of excitement and 
novelty in their expatriated existence, which 
was not to be found at home. 

There are, however, certain means of simple 
amusement in these little German towns, 
from which English ones might take a lesson. 
A certain institution called the museum in 
Heidelberg is an excellent instance. It is 
maintained by subscriptions, of very moderate 
amount, for which the advantages of a sort 
of club are given to the members, but of a 
club which embraces all the community, and 
considers the wives and daughters as well as 
the more important sex. There is a reading- 
room, and a circulating library, there is a 
handsome and spacious ball-room, concert- 


| room, supper-rooms, with one of the unfailing 
| * Restaurations ” 


attached, where failing 
nature may be restored at any time of the 


| day. During the season there is at least 
| one series of good concerts, and at intervals 


a ball, along with other entertainments of a 
similar character. On a recent occasion a series 
of tableaux were exhibited for some chari- 
table object, to see which the great hall was 
crowded. The tableaux were not very original 


nor were the pictures which they represented 
great. Modern German art, subjects of a 
simple and varied character, zither-players, 
peasant groups, a Herman and Dorothea, an 
Ashenbrédel (the German Cinderella), and 
such like. The exhibition was such a one as 


‘ would have been considered virtuous and 


proper for a youthful company in England, 
and for which a drawing-room audience chiefly 
consisting of ladies and children would have 
been collected. But in this case, learned 
professors, respectable middle-aged citizens, 
and more wonderful still, crowds of students, 
the gay youths of the corps, with their caps 
and badges, crowded the passages, standing 
for hours to look at and applaud the simple 
performance. This denotes a pleasant sense of 
the necessity for social amusements, and a 
good-natured disposition to accept what is to 
be had which we doubt is far from common 
in England. Here we grumble at the non- 
existence of such easy amusements, and 
sneer at any attempt to institutethem. The 
French casino may perhaps go a step too far, 
but at all events its enjoyments are shared 
by an entire family among themselves, or 
perhaps boring themselves, in company, with 
that wonderful gift they have of hanging 
together. -But the museum, the town club, 
the centre of modest, cheap, and reasonable 
amusement for whosoever pleases, is an ad- 
mirable invention for a little country town. 
The balls cost nothing, save for supper, which 
the guests order as pleases them. The hall 
is very handsome, prettily lighted, with a 
capital floor, and very good music. The 
youths and maidens have known each other 
from their cradles. There is a homely, 
friendly air about the place. The same kind 
of people in an English town of correspond- 
ing pretensions would prefer to turn out 
their own little rooms for a poor little party 
once a year or so, and to elevate Mr. Mudie 
into the most gigantic of monopolists and 
most irresponsible of rulers. It is a very 
curious question to know why. We fear it 
is not the old well-worn, proud reason which 
we used to put forth with confidence of the 
superior attractions of an Engiishman’s home, 
for as a matter of fact, English families hang 
much less closely together than those of their 
continental neighbours. It is perhaps rather 
the remainder from a past state of society 
which the lingering bond of old prejudices 
makes it difficult for us to break. 


M. O. W. OvrpHant. 





THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


A SPIRITUAL ROMANCE. 


PART SECOND. 
I. 


Sma TERE was no change in 
4 "6 @ the bright sunlight or in 
faeces =the festive colours of the 
Fw gay crowd. The grass 
was as green, the sky as 
blue, the rushing leaping 
water sparkled as before, 
nevertheless a sudden 
change and deadness fell 
upon the garden and its throng of guests. 
The hush that had preceded Mark’s appear- 
ance was of a far different kind. That 
had been a silence of awe, of expectation, 
of excitement, and of life; this was the 
seared silence of dismay. Those who were 
most distant from the Prince and who 
could do so with deeency began to scatter 
like frightened children, and were lost in 
the arcaded hedges and walks. The Prince 
remained standing, his masque in his hand, 
the Signorina still weeping on his arm ; she 
was too excited to admit of comfort, he 
stroked her hand kindly, as he would that of 
a child. The Herald, who was evidently 
exceedingly disgusted at the turn things had 
taken, and the quite unnecessary stop that 
had been put to the play, had retired a few 
paces, and was in conference with Carricchio, 
who was apparently trying to console him. 
The Princess, scared and startled, was draw- 
ing the Count after her to leave the scene, 
when a tall and beautiful woman emerged 
from a trellised walk and, through the 
respectful crowd, that fell back te give her 
passage, advanced towards the Prince. 
“ You may resume your play, Ferdinand,” 
she said, and her voice was very sad but 
without a touch of scorn, “ you may resume 


your play. It is not you who have killed 
this child ; it is I.” 

Then, stooping over the lifeless body, she 
raised it in her arms, and in the midst of a 
yet more perfect stillness, as in the presence 
of a being of a holier and a loftier world, the 
Princess Isoline disappeared with her burden 
into the forest depths. 

She followed the path under the narrow 
avenue, where she had once walked with 
Mark, till she reached her quiet and melan- 
choly house ; and, entering at once into the hall, 
she deposited her burden upon the long table, 
where the household was wont to dine. She 
laid it with the feet at one end of the board, 
and, straightening the stiffening limbs, she 
knelt down before it and buried her face in 
her hands. 

“The good are not happy, and the happy 
are not good,” was she then good because 
she was so miserable? Ah no! Or was 
this wretchedness a wicked thing? Again, 
surely not ! 

As she lay thus, crushed and beaten down, 
her form contorted with sobs, a quiet foot- 
step roused her, and raising her eyes, she , 
saw the Prince through her blinding tears. 
He was standing by the table near the head 
of the child. His face was very pale, and the 
eyes had lost the habitual languor of their 
expression, and were full of an earnest tender 
grief. The Princess rose, and they looked 
each other straight in the eyes. Through the 
mist of tears the Prince’s form became refined 
and purified, and he stood there with a beauty 
hitherto altogether unknown, even to her. 

“T told this child, Isoline,” he said, “I 
told this child that I had done well to send 
for him.” 

“Ferdinand,” she said again, “it is not 
you who have done this; it is I.” She 
stopped for a moment to recover control, 
and went on more passionately—“I, who 
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pretended to the devoted life ! in which alone 
he could breathe ; I, to whom he looked for 
help and strength; I, who deserted him 
and gave a false report of the promised 
land.” 

The Prince looked at her with eyes full of 
compassion, but did not reply. 

“ You did what you could,” continued his 
sister ; “‘ your effort was surely a noble one. 
More, in fact ; you came to the help of his 
faith against evil. It is always so! The 
children of the world act always better than 
the children of light !” 

In her self-abasement and despair, the 
Princess did not remember Mark’s words, 
that the greatest trial of his faith had been 
the Prince: a tolerance which is kindly and 
even appreciative, and yet, as with a clearness 
of a farther insight stands indifferently aside, 
must always be the great trial of simple 
faith. 

‘Tt is easier, Isoline,” said her brother at 
last, “‘to maintain a low standard than a 
high. It seems to me that we have both 
been wrong, but yours is the nobler fault. 
You attempted an impossible flight—a flight 
which human nature has no wings strong 
enough to achieve. As for me, this has been 
a terrible shock—more than I could have 
thought possible, I who fancied myself so 
secure and so serene. That such a terrible 
chance could happen shows how unstable are 
the most finished schemes of life. I fancied 
that my life was an art, and I dreamed that 
it might be perfected—as a religious art. 
Fool that I was! How can life or religion 
be an art when the merest accident can 
dissolve the entire fabric at a blow? No art 
can exist in the presence of an impalpable 
mystery, of an unknown, inappeasable, im- 
placable Force.” 

“No,” said the Princess, “art is not 
enough !—morality, virtue, love even, is not 
enough. None of these can pierce the veil. 
Nothing profits, save the Divine Humanity, 
which, through the mystery of Sacrifice, has 
entered the unseen. You know, Ferdinand,” 
and she looked up through her tears with a 
sad smile, “in your art there was always in 
old times a mystery.” 

She rose as she said this, and stood more 
lovely than ever in her grief and in her faith ; 
and the Prince moved a step forward, and 
put his hand upon the breast of the child. 
As they stood, looking each other full in the 
eyes, in the notorious beauty of their order 
and of their race, it might have seemed to a 
sanguine fancy that, over the piteous victim 
of earth’s failure, art and religion for the 
moment were at one. 


IL. 


Tue pleasure Palace was deserted. Mark 
was buried in a shadowy graveyard behind 
the old manor house, where was a ruined 
chapel that had been a canonry. The 
Princess Isoline gave up her house, and 
dissolved her family. They were scattered 
to their several homes. She said that her 
place was by her brother’s side. It would 
seem that none were sorry for some excuse. 
The Prince could no longer endure the place ; 
he said that he had neglected his princely 
cities, and must visit them for atime. The 
Signorina was inconsolable, but -her singing 
improved day by day. The Maestro began 
to have hopes of her. He wrote to Vienna 
concerning an engagement for her at the 
Imperial Theatre there, without even con- 
sulting the Prince, who for the moment was 
disgusted with the very name of art. Old 
Carricchio said that northern sunshine was 
more intolerable than ever, and that he 
should return to Italy, but would take 
Vienna in his way. It might. be supposed 


that this old man would have been much dis- 
tressed, but if this were the case he concealed 
his feelings with his usual humorous eccen- 
tricity. He spent most of his time listening 
to Tina’s singing. Even the Maestro and the 


pages seemed to miss Mark more. 

In the general disorganisation and con- 
fusion, the Princess even was not entirely 
unaffected. She was continually speaking 
of Mark, whose singular personality had 
struck her fancy, and whose sudden and 
pathetic death had touched her with pity. 
She appeared unusually affectionate to her 
husband and to his sister, and she despatched 
the Count to secure a residence in Vienna, 
where she expressed her intention of taking 
the entire family as soon as the Prince had 
satisfied his newly-awakened conscience by a 
sight of Wertheim. The children were de- 
lighted with the thought, and were apparently 
consoled for the absence of their tutor. 
Perhaps already his tales had begun to tire. 

The Maestro and Carricchio were walking 
side by side upon the terrace where Mark 
was used to sit. 

“T shall make a sensation at Vienna,” 
said the Maestro ; “that little girl is growing 
into an impassioned actress with a marvellous 
voice. I have an idea. I have already 
arranged the score. I shall throw this story 
into the form of opera—a serious opera, not 
one of your farcical things. It is a charming 
story, most pathetic, and will make people 
ry. That boy’s character was exquisite: 
‘Ah!’ they will say, ‘that lovely child!’” 

E 
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“T don’t understand your pathos,” said 
Carricchio, crossly,—‘ the pathos of com- 
posers and writers and imaginative men. It 
is all ideal. You talk of farce, I prefer the 
jester’s farce. I never knew any of you to 
weep over any real misery—any starving 
people, any loathsome, sordid poor!” 

“T should think not,” said the Maestro ; 
“there is nothing delightful in real misery 
—it is loathsome, as you say, it is horrible, 
it is disagreeable even! Art never contem- 
plates the disagreeable ; it would cease to be 
true art if it did. But when you are happy 
yourself, when you are surrounded by com- 
fort and luxury—then to contemplate misery, 
sorrow, woe! Ah! this is the height of 
luxury: this is art! Yes, true art!” 

‘“‘ Tt seems selfish, to me,” said the Arlichino, 
surlily. 

“Selfish!” exclaimed the Maestro; “of 
course it is selfish! Unless it is selfish it 
cannot be art. Art has an end, an aim, an 
intention—if it deserts this aim it ceases to 
be art. It must be selfish.” 

There was a slight pause, then the Maestro, 
who seemed to be in great spirits, went on. 

“TI always thought the Prince a poor 
creature, now I am sure of it. He is neither 
one thing nor the other. He will never be 
an artist in the true sense.” 

“He is very sorry for that poor child,” 
said Carricchio. 

“Sorry !” exclaimed the Maestro. “Sorry! 
I tell you when the canary died I was de- 
lighted, but I am still more delighted now. 
I predict to you a great future for the 
Signorina. She will be a great actress and 
singer. The death of this child is every- 
thing to us; it was just what was required 
to give her power, to stir the depths of her 
nature. Mio caro,” he continued caressingly, 
putting his hand on Carricchio’s arm, “ be- 
lieve me, this is life and this is art!” 

“ He is a cold-blooded old devil,” muttered 
Carricchio savagely as he turned away, 
“with his infernal talk of art. I would not 
go to Vienna with him but for the Signorina. 
I will see her once upon the stage there. 
Then the old worn-out Arlichino will go 
back into the sunshine, and die, and go to 
Mark.” 


ITI. 


Tae Maestro’s romantic opera was a 
success. He was at least so far a genius 
that he knew where he was strong and 
where he was weak. 


He reproduced with great exactness the 
play in the palace gardens, but he kept the 
person and character of Mark enshrouded in 
mystery, allowing him to appear very seldom, 
and trusting entirely to the singing of the 
principal performers, and especially of the 
Signorina, to impress the audience with the 
idea of his purity and innocence. He sur- 
passed himself in the intense wistful music 
of the score; never had he produced such 
pathetic airs, such pleading sustained har- 
monies, such quivering lingering chords and 
cadences. At the supreme moment the boy 
appears, and after singing with exquisite 
melody his hapless yet heroic fate, offers his 
bosom to the sacrificial knife. But a god 
intervenes. Veiled in cloud and recognised 
in thunders, a divine and merciful hand is 
laid upon the child. Death comes to him as 
a sleep, and over his dead and lovely form 
the anger of Heaven is appeased. Incapable 
as the Maestro was of feeling much of the 
pathos and beauty of his own work, still 
with that wonderful instinct, or art, or 
genius, which supplies the place of feeling, 
he produced, amid much that was grotesque 
and incongruous, a work of delicate touch 
and thrilling and entrancing sound. The 
little theatre near the Kohl market, where 
the piece was first produced, was crowded 
nightly, and the narrow thoroughfares through 
private houses and’ courtyards, called Durch- 
hauser, with which the extraordinary and 
otherwise impenetrable maze of building 
which formed old Vienna was pierced through 
and through, were filled with fine and delicate 
ladies and gay courtiers seeking admission. 
So great indeed was the success that an 
arrangement was made with the conductors 
of the Imperial Theatre for the opera to be 
performed there. The Empress-Queen and 
her husband were present, the frigid silence 
of etiquette was broken more than once by 
applause, and the Abate Metastasio wrote 
some lines for the Signorina; indeed, the 
success of the piece was caused by the girl’s 
singing. 

“Mark is better than the canary,” the 
Maestro was continually repeating. 

In his hour of triumph the old gentleman 
presented a quaint and attractive study to the 
observer of the by-ways of art. Amid the 
rococo surroundings among which he moved, 
he was himself a singular example of the 
power of art to extract from bizarre and 
unpromising material somewhat at least of 
pure and lasting fruit. He had attired his 
withered and lean figure in brilliant hues 
and the finest lace, and in this attire he 
trained the girl, also fantastically dressed, to 
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warble the most touching and delicious 
plaints. The instinctive pathos of inanimate 
things, of forms and colours, was perceived 
in sound, and much that hitherto seemed 
paltry and frivolous was refined and ennobled, 
Mark’s death, and even that of the poor 
canary, was beginning to bear fruit. Nature 
and love were feeling out the enigma of 
existence by the aid of art. 

The reference to the canary was not in- 
deed made in the presence of Tina, for the 
Maestro found that it was not acceptable, 
Nevertheless, a strange fellowship and affec- 
tion was springing up between these two. 
The critics complained that the Signorina 
varied her notes, but in fact the scare of the 
opera never remained the same, at least as 
regarded her parts. As she sang, with the 
Maestro beside her at the harpsichord, imagi- 
nation and recollection, instructed by the 
magic of sound, touched her notes with an 
unconscious pathos and revealed to her master, 
with his ready pencil in one hand and the 
other on the keys, fresh heights and depths 
of cultured harmony, new combinations of 
fluttering, melodious notes. 

This co-partnership, this action and re- 
action, had something wonderful andcharming 
about it; the power of nature in the girl’s 
voice suggesting possibilities of more melo- 
dious, more artistic pathos to the composer, 
the girl’s passionate instinct recognising the 
touch, and confessing the help, of the master’s 
skill. It seems a strange duet, yet I do not 
know that we should think it strange. 

The girl’s nature, pure and loving, was 
supremely moved by the discovery of this 
power of realisation and expression which it 
had obtained; but at times it frightened 
her. 

“T hate all this,” she would cry sometimes, 
starting away from the harpsichord ; “ they 
are dead and cold, and I sing!” 

“Sing! mia cara!” the old man would 
say, with, for him, a soft and kindly tone; 
“you cannot help but sing: and when did 
love and sorrow feel so near and real to you 
as when, just now, you sang that phrase 
in F minor? 

“It is wicked!” said the girl, but she 
sang over again, to the perfect satisfaction 
of her master, the phrase in F minor. 

“ It is true,” she said, after a pause. “I 
knew not how to love—I knew not what 
love was till I learned to sing from you. 
Every day I learn more what love is ; I feel 
every hour more able to love—I love you 
more and more for teaching me the art of 
love.” 

“ Ah, mia cara,” said the Maestro, “ that 


was not difficult! You were born with that 
gift. But it is strange to me, | confess it, 
how pathetically you sing. It is not in the 
music, at any rate not in my music. It is 
beyond my art and even strange to it, but 
it touches even me.” 

And the old man shrugged his shoulders 
with an odd gesture in which something like 
self-contempt struggled with an unaccus- 
tomed emotion. 

The girl had turned half round, and was 
looking at him with her bright, yet wistful 
eyes. , 

s* Never mind, Maestro,” she said, “I shall 
love you always for your music, in spite of 
your contempt of love, and your miserable, 


And she gave a little shudder, She was 
forming, indeed, a passionate regard for the 
old man, solely for the sake of his art. 

It was not by any means the first time 
that such an event had occurred, for unselfish 
love is much more common than cynical 
mankind believes. 


IV, 


Tue Prince soon grew tired of Wertheim. 
Apart from other reasons, of which perhaps 
we may learn something hereafter, he felt 
lost without the accustomed entourage which 
he had attracted to Joyeuse. The death of 
Mark had madea profound impression upon his 
delicately strung temperament. It disturbed 
the lofty serenity of his life, it shocked his 
taste, it was badart. That such a thing could 
have happened to him in the very citadel and 
arcanum of his carefully designed existence 
—and should have happened too as the result 
of his own individual purpose and action— 
arrested him as with an archangel’s sword ; 
showed him forcibly that his delicately woven 
mail was deficient in some important, but as 
yet unperceived, point; that his fancifully 
conceived prince-life was liable to sudden 
catastrophe. He had lived delicately, but 
the bitterness of death was not passed. He 
left Wertheim, and travelling with his chil- 
dren and servants, in several carriages and 
chaises de poste, he journeyed to Vienna, 
whither the Princess had preceded him. 

The Prince travelled alone in a carrosse- 
coupé, or travelling chaise, at the head of his 
party. The Barotin and the children followed 
him in the second carriage, which was full of 
toys for their entertainment ; now and again 
one or the other would be promoted for a 
stage or two to their father’s carriage, to 
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remain there as long as they entertained him. 
After a time they entered upon the flat plains 
of the Danube and approached Vienna. 

As they crossed the flat waste of water 
meadows, over the long bridges of boats, and 
through the rows of poplars, a drive usually 
so dreary to travellers to Vienna, the sun 
broke out gloriously and the afternoon be- 
came very fine. For many miles before him, 
over the monotonous waste, the great tower 
of St. Stephen’s Church had confronted the 
Prince, crowned with its gigantic eagle and 
surrounded by wheeling flocks of birds— 
cranes and ravens and daws. Herons and 
storks rose now and again from the ditches and 
pools by the wayside and flitted across the 
road.. The brilliant light shone upon the 
mists of the river and upon the distant crags 
and woods. 

The Prince was alone; the children were 
tired and restless from the long journey, and 
were sent back to the long-suffering Barotin. 
He lay back upon the rich furs which filled 
the carriage, and kept his eyes listlessly fixed 
upon the distant tower. The descending sun 
lighted up the weather-stains and the vari- 
coloured mosses that covered its sides; a 
rainbow, thrown across the black clouds of 
the north and east, spanned the heavens with 
a lofty arch. 

The Prince gazed wearily over the striking 
scene. Existence appeared to him, at the 
moment, extremely complicated. 

“Tt was a terrible mistake,” he said, his 
thoughts still running on the old disaster ; 
“a terrible mistake! Yet they cannot be 
right—Isoline and the people with her—who 
talk of nothing but sacrifice and self-denial, 
and denounce everything by which life is not 
only made endurable but by which, indeed, it 
is actually maintained in being. What would 
life be if every one were as they? ‘Ah!’ 
she says, ‘ there is little chance of that! So 
few think of aught save self! So few deny 
themselves for the sake of others, you need 
not grudge us few our self-chosen path.’ 
That is where they make the fatal mistake. 
Each man should carve out his life as a 
whole, as though the lives of all were perfect, 
not as if it were a broken fragment of a fine 
statue ; each should be a perfect Apollo of 
the Belvedere Gardens, not a mere torso ; 
not a strong arm only that can strike, not a 
finger only that can beckon—even though it 
be to God. Because all cannot enjoy them, 
does that make assorted colour, and. sweet 
sound, and delicate pottery less perfect, less 
worthy to be sought? He should aim at the 
complete life—should love, and feel, and 
enjoy.” 


The great tower rose higher and higher 
above the Prince as he thought these last 
words aloud ; the screaming kites and daws 
wheeled above his head; the great eagle 
loomed larger and larger in the evening 
light. They passed over the wide glacis, 
threaded the drawbridges and barriers, and 
entered the tortuous narrow streets. A 
golden haze lighted the crowded thorough- 
fares and beautified the carving and gables 
of the lofty houses. A motley crowd of 
people from east and west alike in strange 
variety of costume, thronged the causeways, 
and hardly escaped the carriage-wheels in 
their reckless course. The sight roused the 
Prince from his melancholy, and he .gazed 
with an amused and even delighted air from 
his carriage windows. His nature, pleasure- 
loving and imaginative, found this moving 
life a source of never-tiring interest and 
suggestiveness. The fate, the interests, the 
aims, and sorrows of every human figure 
that passed across his vision, even for a 
second, formed itself in some infinitely slight 
yet perfectly real and tangible degree in his 
mind ; and he conceived the stir and tremor 
of a great city’s life with a perfect grasp of 
all the little details that make up the dram- 
atic, the graphic whole. 

The carriage swept through the Place St. 
Michael, past the Imperial Palace, and, pur- 
suing its course through the winding streets 
to the imminent peril of the populace of 
Croats, Servians, Germans, and a mixed 
people. of no nation under heaven, reached 
the Hétel which had been selected for the 
Prince in the Tein quarter. 

Though this quiet quarter is in close neigh- 
bourhood to the most busy and noisy parts 
of the city, the contrast was striking. The 
Prince saw nothing here but quaint palaces 
crowded together within a space of a few 
hundred yards. Here were the palaces of 
the Lichtensteins, the Festetics, the Ester- 
hazys, the Schénbornes. Antique escut- 
cheons were hanging before the houses, and 
strange devices of the golden fleece, and 
other crests and bearings were erected on 
the gables and roofs. Vienna was emphatic- 
ally the city of heraldry, and a tendency 
towards Oriental taste in noble and burgher 
produced a fantastic architecture of gables 
and minarets, breaking the massive lines of 
fortress-like medieval palace and hétel. Here 
and there a carriage was standing in the 
quiet street, and servants in gaudy liveries 
stood in the sunshine about the steps and 
gates. 

The next morning the Prince was seated 
at his toilette, in the hands of his dresser, 
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who was frizzling and powdering his hair. 
By his side was standing his valet or body- 
servant, as he would be called in England— 
Chasseur or Jager, as he was called in North 
or South Germany. This man was one of 
the most competent of his order, and devoted 
to his master. 

“Well, Karl,” the Prince was saying, 
with his kindly air, “ thou breathest again 
here, I doubt not. This place is more to 
thy mind than Joyeuse—n’est. ce pas ? There 
is life here and intrigue. It is better even 
than Rome? Is it so?” 

“ Wherever the Serene Highness is,” re- 
plied Karl graciously, “I am content and 
happy. Iwas happy in Rome, in Joyeuse, 
at Wertheim; but I confess that I like 
Wien. There is colour here, and quaintness, 
and it.” 

Karl had picked up many art terms with 
the rest of the princely household. 

“ Ah! Wertheim!” said the Prince, rather 
sadly as it seemed. “I like Wertheim, ah! so 
much—for a day or two. One is so great a 
man there. I know every one, and every 
one knows me. I feel almost like a benefi- 
cent Providence, and as though I had dis- 
covered the perfection of art in life. When 
I walk in the garden avenue after dinner, 
between the statues, and every one has right 
of audience and petition, and one old woman 
begs that her only son may be excused from 
military service, and another that her stall 
in the market may not be taken away ; and 
one old man’s house is burnt down, and he 
wants help to rebuild it, and another craves 
right of wood-gathering in the princely 
forests, and another begs that his son may 
be enrolled among the under-keepers and 
beaters of the game, with right of snaring a 
hare,—and all these things are so easy to 
grant, and seem to these poor folks so 
gracious, and like the gifts of Heaven, that 
one thinks for the moment that this must be 
the perfection of life. But it palls, Karl; in 
a day or two it palls! The wants and suf- 
ferings of the poor are so much alike ; they 
want variety, they are so deficient in shade, 
they are such poor art!” and the Prince 
sighed wearily. 

“That is natural for the Serene High- 
ness,” said Karl, with a sympathising pity 
which was amusing; “ that is natural 
to the Serene Highness, who does not see 
below the surface, and to whom all speak 
with bated breath. There is plenty of light 
and shade in the lives of the poor, if you go 
deep enough.” 

“ Ah!” said the Prince with interest, “is 
itso? Doubtless now, within a few yards 


of us, there are art-scenes enacted, tragedies 
and comedies going on, of which you know 
the different ré/es—one of which, maybe, you 
fill yourself. Eh, Karl?” 

“ It is a great city, Highness,” said Karl. 
“They are all alike, good and ill, love and 
hatred, the knave and the fool. All the 
world over, it is much the same.” 

At this moment, the hair-powdering being 
over, the Prince rose. 

“Well,” he said, “to-night the Signorina 
sings at the Imperial Theatre. She and 
the Maestro sup with me afterwards. The 
Princess sups at the Palace.” 


V. 


Ir is difficult at the present day to realise 
such scenes as that presented by the Imperial 
Theatre during the performance that evening. 
The comparative smallness of the interior, 
and dimness of the lights, combined with 
the incomparable splendour and richness in 
the appearance of the audience which filled 
every portion of the theatre, even to the 
gallery of the servants, with undiminished 
brilliancy, produced an effect of subdued 
splendour and of a mystic glow of colour 
which we should look for in vain in any 
theatre in Europe now. 

The Empress-Queen and her husband 
occupied a central box, and the Court, gradu- 
ated according to rank, and radiating from 
this centre, filled boxes, pit, and gallery. 
The Prince’s box was on the royal tier, not 
far from the Empress. He was accompanied 
by the Princess and his sister. 

“ T am delighted with Isoline,” the Princess 
said ; “that poor child’s death has worked 
wonders upon her in a way no one would 
have expected. She seems to have thrown 
off her singular fancies, and behaves as 
other people do.” 

“Tsoline never was very easy to under- 
stand,” said the Prince. ; 

Whether or not she were inspired by the 
presence of the Prince, the Signorina had 
never sung so wonderfully as she did that 
night. The frigid silence of Imperial eti- 
quette, so discouraging and chilling to 
southern artists, gave place, now and again, 
to an irrepressible murmur of emotion and 
applause. The passionate yearning of the 
purest love, the pathos of unselfish grief, 
found a fit utterance in notes of an inimitable 
sweetness, and in melodies whose dainty 
phrases were ennobled and mellowed at once 
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by delicate art and loftiest feeling. The 
house gave way at last to an uncontrollable 
enthusiasm, and, regardless of Court etiquette, 
the entire assembly rose to its feet amid a 
tumult of applause. 

Not far from the Maestro, who was con- 
ducting the music from the centre of the 
orchestra, was seated Carricchio. He had, 
of course discarded his professional dress, 
and had attired himself, according to. the 
genius of his countrymen, in rich but dark 
and plain attire. Any one who could have 
watched his face—that face which the little 
Schoolmaster was used to wonder at—and 
could have marked the quaint mingling, on 
the large worn features, of the old humorous 
movement with the new emotions of wonder 
and of love, would not have spent his 
moments in vain. 

But the success was too complete. The 
Empress-Queen was shocked at the breach of 
decorum. She was not in the least touched 
by the Signorina’s singing, and the story of 
the opera was unintelligible to her. It was 
suggested by those who were offended and 
injured by the success of the piece, and by 
the displacement of other operas, that this 
arrangement entailed increased expense upon 
the royal treasury, and, amid the penurious 
and pettifogging instincts of the Court of 
Vienna in those days, this was a fatal thrust. 
The theatre, it was said, was required for 
other pieces, notably for a new opera by 
Metastasio himself. 

“Tt was very beautiful, Ferdinand,” said 
the Princess, as they left the box; and, 
struck by her tone and by the unaccustomed 
use of his name, the Prince looked at her 
with surprise, for it was years since he had 
seen the sweet, softened, well-remembered 
look in her eyes, “TI liked that boy!” 

“] will convey your approbation to the 
Signorina,” replied the Prince ; “ it will com- 
plete the triumph of the night.” 

“Where do you sup to-night, Ferdinand?” 
said the Princess. 

“T—TI sup in private with the Maestro 
and Tina,” said the Prince. 

“Ah!” said the Princess, still with the 
same wistful, unaccustomed look. ‘There 
is a cover laid for me at the Imperial table— 
I must go.” 

It is absurd to talk of what would have 
happened had the threads of our lives been 
woven into different tissues, else we might 
say that but for that Imperial cover the 
issues of this story would have had a different 
close. 

The Maestro waited at the theatre till the 
Signorina had changed her dress. When 


she appeared she was radiant with triumph 
and delight, but the old man was sad and 
depressed. Some intimation of the fatal 
resolution had been conveyed to him in the 
interval. 

“ What is the matter with you, Maestro?” 
said the girl; “you ought to be delighted, 
and you look as gloomy as a ghost. What 
is it?” 

“It is nothing,” said the Maestro. “I 
aman old man, mia cara, and the perform- 
ance tires me. Let us go to the Prince.” 

They entered a fiacre, and were driven to 
the courtyard of the Prince’s Hotel. 

The supper, though private, was luxurious, 
and was attended by all the servants of the 
Prince. Inspired by the success of the night, 
the Prince exerted himself to please, but 
apart from all other circumstances the Signo- 
rina would have delighted any man. She 
was at that delightful age when the girl is 
passing into the woman ; she was increasing 
daily in beauty, she was perfectly dressed, 
she was radiant that night with happiness, 
and with the consciousness of success ; she 
was touched by the recollection of the past, 
and profoundly affected by the power of 
expression which she had found in song; 
more than this —- much more — she was 
drawn irresistibly by a feeling of pity and 
sympathy towards the old man; she could 
not understand his depression and gloom; 
she paid little attention to the Prince, 
but lavished a thousand pretty arts and 
delicate attentions on the vain endeavour to 
rouse her friend. No other conduct could 
have rendered her so attractive in the eyes 
of the Prince. To his refined and really 
high-toned taste, this pretty devotedness, 
this manifestly pure affection and gratitude, 
as of a daughter, commended by such loveli- 
ness and vivacity, were irresistible. It was 
exactly that combination of pathos and 
grace and art that suited his cultured fancy 
and the long habit of his trained life. He 
was inexpressibly delighted and happy. For- 
getful of past mistake and misfortune, he 
congratulated himself on his success in attach- 
ing to his person and family so lively and 
dulcet a creature. His scheme of life seemed 
complete and authorised to his conscience by 
success, 

Once more he uttered the fatal words, “ J 
will have this girl.” 

“You are the happiest man I know, 
Maestro,” he said ; “ you are truly a creative 
artist, for you not only create melodious 
sounds and spirit-stirring ideas, but you 
actually create flesh and blood sirens and 
human creatures as lovely as your sounds, 
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and far more real. The Signorina is your 
work, and see, as is natural, how devoted she 
is to her maker.” 

“Every one thinks others happier than 
himself, Prince,” said the old man, still 
gloomy. “ As for the Signorina, she has 
much more made me than I her. [I shall 
only injure and cripple her.” 

The girl looked at him with tears in her 
eyes. 

“The Maestro is not well,”-she said to the 
Prince ; “ he will be more cheerful to-morrow. 
Success frightens him. It is often more 
terrible than failure.” 

“ He fears that you will forsake him, when 
you are courted and praised so much,” said 
the Prince in a low voice, for the old man 
seemed scarcely to notice what passed ; “he 
fears you will forsake him,” and as he spoke 
the Prince kept his eyes fixed inquiringly on 
the girl’s face. 

The Signorina said nothing. She turned 
her dark great eyes full on the old man, and 
the Prince wanted no more than what the 
eyes told him. 

“She is a glorious creature,” the said to 
himself. 


Vi 


THE next morning the crash came. 
Maestro was informed that only one more 
performance could be allowed at the Imperial 
Theatre, and that, farther, there were diffi- 
culties in the way of the performance being 


The 


permitted in any theatre in Vienna. The 
old man was crushed: he came to the 
Signorina with the notice in his hand. 

“ Mia cara,” he said, making great efforts 
to be calm, “ this is the end. I am a broken 
and a ruined man. I have been all my life 
waiting for this chance—this gift of inspir- 
ation. [thought that it would never come ; it 
tarried so long, and I grew soold. At last it 
came, but only just in time. I have never 
written anything like this music, and never 
shall again. Now it is stopped. I must go. 
I cannot stay where it must not be played ; 
[ must go somewhere, and take my music 
with me. It will not be for long. The 
Prince will not leave Vienna. He is pleased 
with the city and with his reception. I must 
leave you all.”’ 

The girl was on her feet before him, with 
flashing eyes which were full of tears. 

“Maestro!” she said ; “ what mean you to 
talk in this way? Do you suppose that I will 
ever leave you, that I will stay if you go? 


I owe everything to you. I cannot sing 
without you. I will follow you to Paris, 
anywhere. Whatever fortune awaits you 
shall await us both.” 

“ Ah, Tina,” said the old man, “you are 
very good, but you mistake. I am not the 
great master you suppose. I know it too 
well. There is always something wanting in 
my notes. When you sing them, well and 
good. Even as they are they never would 
have been scored but for you. When I leave 
you the glamour will be taken out of them. 
They will be cold and dead: no one will 
think anything of them any more.” 

“Tf this be true,” said the girl, almost 
fiercely, “it is all the more reason why I will 
never leave you! You have made me, as 
the Prince said ; I am yours for life. Wher- 
ever you go I will go; whatever you write 
I will sing. If we fail, we fail together. If 
we succeed the success is yours.” 

She paused for a moment, and then with a 
deeper flush, and a tender confidence which 
seemed inspired, 

“ And we shall succeed! I have not yet 
sung my best. I too know it. You have 
not yet made me all you may. Whatever 
you teach me I will sing!” 

The old man looked at her, as well he 
might, deeply moved, but he shook his head. 

“Tina,” he said, “I will not have it. 
You must not be ruined for me. You must 
not go. Other masters, greater than I, will 
finish what it is my happiness to have begun. © 
The world will ring with your name. Art 
will be enriched with your glorious singing. 
I shall hear of it before I die. The old 
Maestro will say, ‘ Ah, that is the girl whom 
I taught.’ ” 

The girl was standing now quite calm, all 
trace of emotion even had past away. She 
looked at him with a serene smile that was 
sublime in its rest. It was not worth while 
even to say a word. 

* * * * ~ 

The decision of the Maestro and the 
Signorina filled the princely household with 
distress. Tina had been, at Joyeuse, the 
light and joy of a joyful place : and although 
the household saw much less of her at Vienna, 
yet the charm of her presence and of her 
triumphs were still their own. The Prince 
heard the news with absolute dismay. It 
was not only that he had begun to love the 
girl, he conceived that she belonged to him 
of right. The Maestro was his; he had 
assisted, maintained, and patronised him: 
by his encouragement and in his service he 
had discovered the girl and trained her in 
music. They were both part of his scheme, 
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of his art of life. It was bad, doubtless, 
that when he had attempted still higher 
flights, when he had wished to bring, and, 
as he had once thought, succeeded in bring- 
ing, religion, faith, and piety, with all their 
delicate loveliness, to grace the abundance of 
his life’s feast—it was bad, doubtless, that, 
at the moment of success, a terrible cata- 
strophe should have cruelly broken this lovely 
plaything, and left him with a haunting con- 
science as of well-nigh a deliberate murderer. 
All this was bad, but now he seemed about 
to fail, not only in these original and high 
efforts, which perhaps had never been at- 
tempted before, but in the simplest schemes 
of art ; and to fail, to be foiled by the per- 
versity of a girl! He had great influence in 
Vienna ; he doubted not but that he could 
soon overcome the opposition of interested 
rivals, or, if not exactly this, there were other 
masters besides this one, there was other 
music for the Signorina to sing. He believed 
with him that her future would be brilliant, 
and he considered himself the rightful pos- 
sessor of her triumph and of her charm. He 
imperiously ordered the Maestro to remain. 

The old man begged to be excused. 

He was old and broken down, he said, 
he had taught the Signorina all he knew. 
Henceforward he must pass her on to abler 
teachers. It was no wish of his that she 
should accompany him, he had urged her to 
remain. 

In truth, as was not wonderful, his whole 
heart was in this last music of his: as a 
matter of selfish pride and enjoyment even, 
apart from his narrow, though to some 
extent real, conceptions of art, he must hear 
it again performed in a great theatre, and 
that soon. 

The vexation of the Prince became exces- 
sive. He lost his habitual ease and serenity 
of tone. He sent for Carricchio. 

The Princess Isoline was with him. 

“Let the girl go, Ferdinand,” she was 
saying. “ Let her go for a time. She will 
improve by travel, and by singing in other 
cities. She is of a grateful and affectionate 
nature ; be sure that she will never forget 
you: she will return when you send for 
her.” 

Then, as Carricchio was announced, the 
Princess rose and left the room. 

“ Carricchio,” said the Prince impetuously, 
“you must stop this nonsense of the Banti’s 
leaving Vienna. If the Maestro chooses to 
stay, well and good. If he chooses to go, also 
good. He will be a stupid old fool! But it 
is his own business. I have nothing to do 
with it ; but Tina shall not go. She belongs 


tome. I will not have it. You have in- 
fluence with her, and must stop it.” 

“ Highness,” said Carricchio,.“ she will 
not go for long. The Maestro is old and 
broken ; he will be helpless among strangers, 
hostile or indifferent. She will be friendless ; 
she will be glad to come back ;” and there 
passed over Carricchio’s face an unconscious 
habitual grimace. 

“T tell you,” said the Prince, “she shall 
not go at all. She belongs to me: voice and 
body and soul, she belongs to me.” 

He was flushed with excitement. In spite 
of the habitual dignity of manner and of 
gesture which he could not wholly lose, his 
appearance, as he stood in the centre of the 
room before Carricchio, was so strange, so 
different from its usual lofty quiet, that the 
latter looked at him with surprise, and even 
apprehension. 

“ Mon Prince,” he said at last, “ beware ! 
Take the warning of an old man. Let her 
alone. God warns every man once—some- 
times twice—seldom a third time. My 
Prince, let her alone!” 

“What, Carricchio!” said the 
lightly. ‘“ Are you also one of us? 


Prince 
Are we 


all in love with a little singing-girl ?” 

“ My Prince,” said Carricchio, “it matters 
little what an old fool like I am loves or does 
not love. I am a broken old Arlecchino, you 


a prince. She will have none of us. She 
alone of all of us—Prince and Princess and 
clown alike—has solved the riddle which that 
boy, whom we killed, was sent to teach us. 
She alone has made her life an art, for she 
alone has found that art is capable of sacrifice. 
She alone of all of us has based her art upon 
nature and upon love. She is passionately 
devoted to her master—her father in art and 
life, for he rescued her from poverty and 
shame. She will follow him through the 
world. Mon Prince, let her alone.” 

“To let her go,” said the Prince, “ would 
be to spoil everything. Shall I give up a 
deliberate plan of life, finely conceived and 
carefully carried out, to gratify the whims 
of a foolish girl? Why is religion to inter- 
fere always with art? Why is sacrifice 
always to be preached tous? Life is not 
sacrifice—it is a morbid, monkish idea. Life 
is success, fruition, enjoyment. Life is an 
art—religion also should be an art.” 

“ Where there is love,” said Carricchio, 
“there must be sacrifice, and no life is 
perfect without love. There are only two 
things capable of sacrifice—nature and 
love. When art is saturated with nature 
and elevated by love, it becomes a religion, 
but religion never becomes an art; for 
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art without nature and without love is 
partial and selfish, and cannot include the 
whole of life. You will find, believe me, 
that if you follow art apart from these two, 
you have indeed only been following a decep- 
tion, for it has not only been irreligion, it 
has been bad art.” 

“ The sphere of religion,” said the Prince, 
“is the present, and its scope the whole of 
human life. It is, therefore, an art. If art 
is selfish, so is religion. The most disin- 
terested martyr is selfish, for he is following 
the dictates of his higher self. I tell you 
Tina is mine, I want her. She shall not 

”? 

“You said the same of the boy, High- 
ness,” said Carricchio gravely, “‘ yet he went 
—went a long journey from us all. Mon 
Prince, beware !” 


VIL. 


Famine with the old Arleachino, the 


Prince determined to try his own influence 
with the girl; but he had no intention of 
acting in a blundering and inartistic manner. 
He was too good an artist not to prepare 


the way. Having failed with Carricchio, he 
resolved to try the Maestro once more. 

He sent for the old man. “ Maestro,” he 
said, “I regret exceedingly what has hap- 
pened. I do not wish to make a disturbance 
immediavely after coming to Court after so 
long an absence. It would not be well. 
But we shall soon put things right. Mean- 
while, if you like to travel for a few months 
you can do so. There is no necessity for it 
that I know of, but it will be an entertain- 
ment for you, and you will gather ideas for 
your music, and no doubt fame also. If the 
Signorina remains here, you shall have letters 
of credit on Paris or any other city. As you 
will not be dependent on your music, it 
probably will be a great success. As the 
Scripture says, ‘to him that hath shall be 
given.” When you are tired of wandering 
you can return. But Tina remains here— 
you understand.” 

“TI have already tried to persuade her, 
Highness,” said the old man. 

“Well you must try again. You shall 
sup with her to-night, as you are neither of 
you. wanted at the opera. I will order 
supper for you in la petite Salle beyond 
the salon. When I return at night I shall 
find everything arranged.” 

The Prince himself went to the opera. 


He did not care to be seen, as he was sup- 
posed to have received a slight, but he had 
nothing else to do, and was interested in the 
performance, which was a new opera by 
Metastasio. Indeed, he was restless, and 
wanted diversion of any kind. 

He sat well back in his box, across the 
front of which the delicate lace curtains were 
partly drawn. Karl, the Jager, and the 
valet who attended, had left the box and 
retired to their own gallery, where they 
criticised the play, and the music, with more 
interest than did their master. The Prince 
lay back in his chair, watching the piece 
listlessly through the gauzy screen, and lis- 
tening half heedlessly to the music—the 
wonderful music of Pergolesi. 

The fairy world of song and harmony, 
peopled by fantastic and impossible creatures 
who exist only for the sake of the melodies 
which give them birth, was not devoid of 
powerful and pathetic phases of passion and 
of character: but what made its lesson par- 
ticularly adapted to the Prince’s frame of 
mind, and gradually aroused his languid 
interest, was the subordination of passion 
and character to the nicest art. The deepest 
sorrow warbled to exquisite airs; passion, 
despairing and bewildered, flinging itself as 
an evil thing across the devious paths of 
Romance, yet never for a second forgetful 
of the nicest harmony, or capable of a jarring 
note. This ideal musical world—bizarre and 
rococo as in some respects it was—seemed 
to the Prince in some sort an allegory, or 
even parody, on the art-life he had set him- 
self to create or to perfect. He thought he 
saw that even its faults were instinct with, 
and revealed, the secret of which he was in 
search. Faultiness and feebleness, folly and 
littleness, seemed restrained, corrected, trans- 
formed when presented in solemn, noble, and 
pure melodies. Everything in this parody of 
life was ruled by art just as, in the so-called 
reality, he had wished. The lesson was not 
altogether a noble one. Passion, ennobled by 
art, lost its fatal, repellent aspect, and became 
perfect as an artistic whole. Here the poison 
worked readily in the Prince’s mind. To 
sacrifice the least portion of this art-life to 
any narrow illiterate scruples was to sin 
against its perfection, without which the 
whole structure were worthless. Better, far 
better, throw the entire scheme to the winds. 
Imperfect art is worse than none at all. He 
had already forgotten, if he had ever listened 
to it, Carricchio’s warning against unreal 
and loveless art. 

Moreover, as the play went on, and the 
fantastic adventures and fortunes of its 
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strange actors gradually won the Prince’s 
attention, and attracted his interest, through 
the gauzy veil of the curtains, and the haze 
of delicious melody, his desire was excited 
and he longed to play out his own part on a 
real stage, and with tangible, no longer ideal, 
delights and success. Why did he sit there 
gazing at a mere show of life—when life 
itself, in a form strangely attractive and 
prepared, life which he himself had in some 
sort formed and created awaited him, with 
parts and scenes, ready for the playing, 
compared to which all the glamour of the 
piece before him was a mere dream-shade ? 
Fortune had been kind to him’; or rather, he 
thought, his patient loyalty to art had 
wrought the usual result. As he had 
followed his steadfast course, nature, chance, 
the confusions and spite of men had all 
tended to co-operate with him, had each 
supplied a thread of gold to perfect his 
brilliant woof of coloured existence. The 
moment seemed at hand ; let him no longer 
dally with shadows, but play his own part, 
compared with which the piece before him 
was poor and tame. 
* * * * 

“ La petite Salle,” as the Prince had called 
it—in which supper had been laid for Tina 
and the Maestro—was situated at the end of 


a splendid “ apartement,” which contained 


the salon and the other reception-rooms of 
the Hétel. It communicated with other 
rooms and private staircases, and was there- 
fore peculiarly suitable for purposes of retire- 
ment. It was decorated, with the picturesque 
daintiness of the French Court, in panels 
painted in imitation of Watteau, festooned 
with silk, embroidered with flowers. One or 
two cabinets supporting plate, and chairs 
richly embroidered in vari-coloured silk 
completed the furniture. The supper was 
served on a small round table, with a costly 
service of china and Venetian glass. 

Tina had accepted the invitation with 
pleasure. She had feared that this evening, 
when the work’ of another was being per- 
formed at the Imperial Theatre, to the 
exclusion of his great masterpiece, would 
have been a time of great depression with 
the Maestro, and she resolved to endeavour 
to cheer him. She had dressed herself with 
the greatest care, and without thought of 
cost. She had never looked so charming— 
every day seemed to mature her beauty. 
The supper was all that could have been 
expected or wished ; nevertheless the Maestro 
was distrait and even sulky. Tina lavished 
her bewitching wiles and enchantments upon 
him in vain. 


After the first course or two, which it 
must be admitted were served by the attend- 
ants in a somewhat perfunctory manner, 
the Maestro dismissed the servants, saying 
that the Signorina and he would prefer 
waiting upon themselves: dumb waiters, 
containing wines and other accessories, were 
placed by the table’s side, and the servants 
left the room. 

Still the Maestro seemed ill at ease. Tina, 
finding that her sallies were received with a 
morose indifference, relapsed into silence, and 
sat furtively glancing at her companion, 
with a pouting, disconsolate air which, it 
might have been thought, would have been 
found irresistible even by an ascetic. 

At last, the Maestro, after several futile 
attempts, and with an awkward and embar- 
rassed air, began, 

“T have been thinking, Signora,”’ he said, 
“over my future plans, and I have resolved 
not to try to get my music performed, at 
present at any rate, in any great city. I am 
old and want rest. I propose to travel for 
a few months. It will therefore not be 
necessary to take you from Vienna.” 

His manner was so constrained, and his 
resolution so unexpected, that the girl looked 
at him with perplexity. It was, of course, 
impossible for her, in her ignorance, to 
perceive that what was troubling the Maestro 
was the difficulty of concealing from himself 
that he had accepted a bribe to desert his 
art and his friend. 

“ Maestro,” she said at last, “ what can 
you mean /—you to whom it has been given 
to achieve such a success? How can you 
talk of rest? What rest can be more perfect 
than to listen to your own wonderful music ? 
To see, to feel, the power of your glorious art 
over others, over yourself?” 

The Maestro hesitated and floundered 
worse than before. He was, as he had said 
himself, when under the influence of as noble 
feeling as he was capable of, a bad artist ; 
but he had sufficient of the true instinct to 
be conscious of his bad work. He was 
ashamed of himself and of his /fainéantise. 
He made a bungling business of it all round. 

He had, before the Prince had made his 
offer, begun to regret that in a moment of 
irritation he had been so precipitate in in- 
sisting upon leaving Vienna; but now that 
an offer of freedom, of a sojourn in Paris, of 
independent means, was made him, the 
proposal was too attractive to be declined. 
He felt beside that there was so much truth 
in the Prince’s bitter phrase—when he was 
independent of his music, he felt certain 
that his music would be a great success. 
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“Tt will be better so, Faustina,” he said 
at last; “you will be happier here. You 
will have plenty to-sing, plenty to teach 
you. The Prince will be pleased.” 

She was still looking at him wonderingly, 
but a smile was slowly growing in her eyes. 
She judged him by a nature as generous and 
unselfish as his was paltry and mean. 

“ You are saying this,” she said, “for my 
sake. You fear that I shall suffer hardship 
and want. You sacrifice yourself — more 
than yourself—for me.” 

This turn in the conversation completed 
the vexation of. the Maestro. When you are 
doing a particularly mean thing, nothing is 
more aggravating than to have noble and 
generous motives imputed to you; and to 
have a very pretty woman offer herself to 
you, unreservedly, when motives of paltry 
selfishness render the offer unacceptable, is 
enough to provoke any man. 

The old man lost his temper completely. 

“Faustina,” he said, “you are a fool. I 
have told you already that I intend to travel, 
without thinking of work or of pay. You 
must stay here. I shall not wantyyou. You 
have everything here you can wish. The 
Prince is your lover. You have a brilliant 
future before you. Don’t let me have any 
more trouble about you.” 

Still the girl could not believe that her 
friend and teacher meant to cast her off. 
She was looking at him wonderingly and sadly. 

“ Maestro,” she said, “you are not well. 
You are cross and tired; we will not speak 
of this any more to-night. This worry has 
made you ill. To-morrow you will see quite 
differently. You can never leave your art— 
and Tina.” 

This feminine persistency, as it seemed to 
him—this leaving a discussion open which it 
was absolutely necessary should be closed 
that night—was too much for the Maestro. 

“T leave Vienna,” he said brutally, “ the 
day after to-morrow. I suppose that you 
will not insist on following me uninvited. 
If so, I shall know what to do.” 

This tone and look revealed to the girl, at 
last, that she was cast off and discarded by 
the only man for whom she really cared. 
She threw herself on her knees beside his 
chair, and caught his hand. 

“ Maestro,” she said passionately, “you 
will not be so cruel! You will not leave 
me! What can I do? How can I live, 
without you? I cannot sing without you. 
Iam your child. You took me out of the 
gutter; you taught me all I know; you 
made me all I am. I will do anything you 
tell me. I will not trouble you. I will not 


speak even! I care for no one except for 
you. I know you better, I can care for you, 
can serve you better, than they all. You 
will not be so cruel! You will not send me 
away from you.” 

The more passionately she spoke, the more 
rapid and fervent her utterance, the more 
fretful and irritated did the old man become. 
He pushed her roughly from him. 

“Tina,” he said again, “you are a fool. 
Get up from your knees. I don’t want any 
of this stage-acting here.” 

He rose himself, and began to wander 
about the room, muttering and grumbling. 

As he pushed her rudely from him, the 
girl rose, and retreating some steps from the 
table, gazed at him with a dazed, wondering 
look, as of one before whose eyes some 
strange unaccountable thing was happening. 

She was standing, in her brilliant beauty 
and in her delicate and fantastic dress, her 
hands clasped before her. The jewels on 
her fingers and on her breast paled before 
the solemn glow of her wonderful eyes, 
which were dry, only, from the intensity of 
her thought. 

“No,” she said at last, as it would seem 
in answer to some unspoken question. “ No. 
There is nothing strange in this. A woman’s 
heart is easily won. I am not the first, by 
many, who has found that out, too late.” 

It might have seemed impossible, to one 
easily stirred, easily wrought upon by a 
woman’s beauty—it would surely have seemed 
impossible to such a one that any could gaze 
on a sight like this and harbour a selfish 
thought, but the old man was perfectly 
unmoved. 

“Tt is always the way,” he said peevishly, 
“always the way with women ; now we shall 
have a scene—tears—entreaties. I shall be 
called all manner of hard names for giving 
sensible advice.” 

And he turned his back upon the girl, 
and stood sullenly, gazing apparently upon 
one of the painted panels of the wall. 

For about a minute there was a terrible 
pause, then the curtains that veiled the salon 
were drawn forcibly back, and the groom 
of the chambers, who was a Frenchman, 
announced suddenly, 

“ Monseigneur le Prince.” 


VII. 


Tue Prince came forward smiling. The 
Maestro made a gesture of inexpressible 


relief. He shuffled off toward the still opened 
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curtain, and turning as he reached it, he 
bowed to the ground before his patron and 
his pupil, and disappeared through the open- 
ing, as the servant let the curtain drop. We 
shall not care, I think, to see him again. 

Faustina looked still more scared and be- 
wildered than before at this sudden change 
of actors and of parts. She would gladly 
- have left the room, but she was incapable of 
anything of the kind—besides, where should 
she go? The scene seemed to swim before 
her eyes, and the lights to flicker. She sank 
down on her chair again. 

The Prince had never looked so well. He 
was flushed with excitement, and the habitual 
insouciance of his manner had given place to 
a reality and earnestness of purpose which 
rendered eloquent his every gesture and look. 
He was exquisitely dressed in silk em- 
broidered with flowers. The priceless lace at 
his wrists and throat accommodated itself, 
with a delicate fulness, to the soft outline of 
his dress and figure. His expression was 
full of kindliness and protection, but of kind- 
liness delicate and refined. The girl’s eyes 
were fascinated in spite of herself. 

“ Have you quarrelled with the Maestro ? 
Tina,” said the Prince. ‘“ He seemed in a 
marvellous hurry to be gone.” 

Faustina made two or three ineffectual 


attempts to speak before she could find her 


voice. She burst into tears. 

“He is cruel! cruel!” 
does not love me. He will not have me any 
longer. He throws me away.” 

“ Poor child!” said the Prince, “ you will 
not be deserted. I am your friend, we are 
all your friends. The Maestro even will 
come back to you. He is cross and angry. 
When he finds how lost he is without you and 
your lovely voice, he will come back to you, 
you and he will carry all before you again.” 

“Speak to him, Highness !” cried the girl 
passionately. “ You are kind and good to 
all—kinder than any one to me. Speak 
to him! do not let him go without 
me! He cannot live without his music, 
and no one surely can know his music so 
well as I, whom he has taught !” 

She looked so indescribably attractive in 
her tears and her distress that the Prince 
wondered at the sight. “Let her go, 
indeed !” 

“Tina,” he said very kindly, “I fear that 
can hardly be. The Maestro is only going 
fora time. There is, in fact, no need that 
he should go at all. It is his own wish, his 
own wish, Tina. He is too old to make his 
way among strangers, and will soon come 
back. But you we cannot spare. You are 


she said. “He 


too much a favourite with us all. We are 
too much accustomed to you: every one 
would miss you—the Princess and all. You 
must stay with us.” 

“TI cannot stay,” said the girl, looking 
earnestly and beseechingly at the Prince. 
“T want to go with him.” 

The Prince hesitated fora moment. In 
an instantaneous flash of thought the two 
paths lay open before him, plain and clear to 
be seen. Carricchio’s warning struck him 
again with renewed force. The more terrible 
presage of Mark’s death cast itself ghostlike 
before his steps. He could plead no excuse 
of self-deception : he saw the beauty and the 
danger of the way which lay before him on 
either hand. He hesitated for a moment, 
then he deliberately chose the lower path. 

“ Tina,” he said, “I cannot spare you, you 
must not go. You are mine, I love you, you 
belong to me ;” and he stepped forward, as 
if to take her in his arms. 

The girl sprang to her feet. She drew 
herself up to her full height, and her splendid 
eyes, expanded to their full orbit, flashed 
upon the Prince with a look of astonishment 
and reproach. With the entire power of her 
trained voice, which, magnificent as it was, 
could still but imperfectly render the reality 
of remonstrance and pathetic regret, she 
uttered but one word—*“ Prince!” 

The cadence of her voice, trembling in 
the passionate intensity of musical tone, 
the whole power of her woman’s nature, 
exerted to its full in expostulation and 
reproach—the magnetic force of her intense 
consciousness—struck upon the conscience 
and cultured taste of the Prince with crush- 
ing effect. He lost the perfectly serene tone 
of pose and demeanour which distinguished 
him and became him so well. He aged per- 
ceptibly, incredible as it may seem, ten years. 
The fatal step which he had taken was re- 
vealed to him in a moment as ina flash of 
light, with all the stain and taint with which 
it had tarnished the fair dream of finished 
art which he had conceived it possible to 
perfect. He was utterly demoralised and 
crushed. Mark’s death was nothing to this. 
That had been a terrible mistake, but his 
part in it had been indirect, and his motive, 
at least so he flattered himself, comparatively 
high ; but this action, so entirely his own, 
revealed to him, in its vulgar commonplace- 
ness, by the glorious perfection of the girl’s 
action and tone, withered him with a sense 
of irreparable failure and disgrace. He 
made one or two ineffectual attempts to 
rally ; it was impossible—there was nothing 
for him but to leave the room. 
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Faustina was unconscious of his going. 
She found herself left alone. The situation 
was still not without its difficulties. She 
was alone, unattended by servants, she knew 
not where to go, how to leave the Hotel. 
She lay for some time in a sort of swoon ; 
then she rose and wandered from the room. 

The only means of exit with which she 
was acquainted was through the curtains 
into the salon. She parted them and went 
out, hardly knowing what she did. 

The vast salon was but dimly lighted and 
no servants were to be seen, the whole house 
seemed silent and deserted ; more especially 
these state apartments. She passed slowly 
and with faltering steps down the slippery 
floor of the salon with its dimly lighted 
candelabra of massive silver and its half seen 
portraits, and opening the great door at the 
opposite end found herself in an antechamber 
which communicated with a grand staircase, 
both ascending and descending. To descend 
was evidently useless, she could not go out 
into the streets of Vienna alone at night and 
in her fanciful dress. She went up the wide 
staircase in the hope of finding some female 
domestics who would help her : as she reached 
the next flight the sound of music, subdued 
and solemn, fell upon her ear. She knew 
enough of German music to know that it 
was the tune of a hymn. 

The door of the room from which the 
sound seemed to come stood partly open. 
She went in. 

Before an harpsichord, with her hand care- 
lessly passing over the keys, and her head 
turned at the sound of footsteps, stood the 
Princess Isoline. The light of a branched 
candelabra fell full upon her stately figure 
revealing the compassionate, lofty expression 
of her beautiful face. The girl crossed the 
room towards her and fell on her knees at 
her feet. 

“Child,” said the Princess, “ what is it? 
Why are you here?” 

“T cannot tell,” said the girl ; and now at 
last she found it possible to weep. “I do 
not know what has happened. The Maestro 
has forsaken me, and I have insulted the 
Prince.” 

Gradually, in a broken way, she told her 
story, kneeling by the Princess who stood 
serenely, her fingers still wandering over the 
harpsichord keys, her left hand caressing the 
girl’s hair and cheek. 

“He was a wonderful child,” said the 
Princess at last, more to herself than to 
Faustina, for as she spoke she played again 
the simple notes of the Lutheran hymn. 
“He was truly a wonderful child. A very 


Christ-child it seems to me, in his simple 
life and sudden death ; for though what he 
did was little, yet the lives of all of us seem 
different for his life—changed since his 
death. As for me, since his life crossed 
my path, I have seen more, it seems to 
me, of the mercy of God and of Christ’s 
working in paths and among lives where I 
never thought to look for it before.” 

Faustina did not reply, and the Princess 
played several bars of the hymn before she 
spoke again. 

“Do you not see,” she said at last, “the 
blessing it has been also to my brother the 
Prince t—for the desire that he felt, surely a 
noble one, to refine the life of art by the 
sacred touch of religion—the effort that he 
made, though it seemed a failure, and was 
made—it may be, I dare not judge him— 
blindly, and in a mistaken fashion ; yet this 
effort has to-night proved his own salvation, 
through you.” 

She stopped, and again the notes of the 
hymn sounded through the room. 

“Carricchio was right,” she went on, 
“when he told the Prince that you alone of 
all of us had solved the riddle, for on you 
alone has art exercised its supreme, its 
magic touch, in drawing out and developing 
the emotions, the powers of the soul. You 
alone possessed the perfect gift of nature— 
the untainted well-spring of natural life— 
which assimilated Mark’s spirit with your 
spirit, and reproduced his life within your 
own.” 


Faustina dropped the Princess’s hand, 
which she had taken, and bent her head still 
lower, as if shrinking from her kindly praise. 

“The Prince also had something of this 
gift, and, in so far as he had, he built up by 
his own action what in his supreme need 


saved him from his lower self. I have come 
to see that the world’s virtues, which, in my 
self-righteous isolation I despised, are often, 
as I blindly said to the boy, nearer Christ’s 
than my vaunted ones ; that the world-spirit 
is often the Christ-spirit, and that when we 
begin to see that His footsteps may be traced 
in paths where we little expect to find them, 
we shall no longer dare to talk of the secular 
life. Your little brother that died was not 
without his work, and the canary even was 
the type of a nobler life, even as Mark’s 
death was the type of a nobler death. In 
strange and unlooked-for ways the mission 
of sacrifice and love fulfils itself, and, living 
in the full light of its influence, we can 
never realise the blessing we have derived, 
the changed aspect of the race we have 
inherited, from the Cross of Christ.” 
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IX. 


THE next evening there was given, at the 
Imperial Palace, a ball and supper, to which 
none but da haute noblesse were invited. 
The dancing began with a brilliant Polonaise, 
which, headed by the Empress-Queen and her 
husband, passed through the rooms in stately 
procession, in singular and picturesque con- 
trast and harmony with another faded and 
more solemn procession and array of figures 
in antique armour and dainty ruffs and 
doublets, and gold chains and _ princely 
mantles, the ancestral portraits who watched 
the formal slow dance-movement from the 
walls. 

After the Polonaise came the supper, 
which was somewhat prolonged. The supper 
over, a minuet was danced, and afterward, 
the company being now happy and cheerful, 
and being moreover of sufficiently high and 
similar rank to dispense with somewhat of 
the rigid court etiquette, began to wander 
through the rooms in an informal manner, 
and to arrange contre-danses among them- 
selves. 

In those days the contre-danse had not 
hardened itself into the quadrille. It was 
danced, not in fours, but in sets of varying 
numbers, and of characters and figures mostly 
undefined. 

In one of the great halls, recently erected 
by the Emperor-architect, Charles VI., in a 
different taste from the older rooms, with 
marble floors and ceiling, and lined with 
mirrors—a very large set, composed of guests 
of the highest rank, was being watched 
by no inconsiderable number of their com- 
panions. 

It is difficult to conceive a more magnificent 
or fascinating sight, reflected and multiplied 
as it was by the mirrors on the walls. 

The Princess von Isenberg-Wertheim was 
dancing with a young noble, a prince of the 
House of Colleredo, a very handsome, but 
gay and reckless young man. The dance 
was drawing to a close, the musicians playing 
one of the last figures, Za Pastorelle, to a 
very delicate and fine movement, to which 
the dancers were devoting their utmost, 
elosest, attention and skill. 

As the Princess was standing by her 
partner, awaiting their turn to go down 
the dance, a slight movement caused her to 
turn her head, and she found the Count, her 
friend, standing close to her. 

“T am sorry to interrupt, Princess,” he 
said, in a low voice, “but I fear something 
serious has happened to the Prince. He 
cannot be found.” 











The Princess turned very pale. She 
caught her breath for a moment, then she 
said, in the same tone, ‘“‘ Where is Karl, the 
Jager ?” ' 

“T do not know,” replied the Count, “I 
never thought of him.” 

“Then he is not here,” said the Princess, 
with a relieved air. “If Karl is with him, 
the Prince is safe.” 

The Count made a very slight movement 
of his shoulders, but the Princess turned 
serenely to the young man. 

“We will finish the figure, Monseigneur,” 
she said, graciously, “ then, perhaps, you will 
excuse me.” 

“Nothing has happened to the Prince, 
believe me,” said the young man, kindly, as 
they moved down the room. ‘“ He has doubt- 
less gone on some private expedition with 
his servant. He probably forgot to leave a 
message, and will return to-morrow.” 

The Princess was so reassured, apparently, 
by these reflections that she remained for 
the final figure of the dance. Then she left 
the palace and, declining the Count’s com- 
pany, drove to her Hétel alone. 

She was more strangely moved than she 
could have accounted for her herself. She 
was indeed frightened and perplexed by her 
own feelings. She felt herself influenced by 
an hitherto unrecognised power, and, as it 
were, driven onwards by an overpowering 
impulse, not her own. 

Returning as she did at an unexpected 
hour her women were not in waiting for her, 
and leaving the servants who had accom- 
panied her from the palace in the hall of the 
Hotel, she wandered up the great staircase 
alone. The corridors and rooms were dimly 
lighted, and a perfect stillness reigned through 
the house. 

The Princess ascended slowly towards her 
own apartment, where she expected to find 
some, at least, of her dressers, and in so 
doing, in a dimly lighted corridor, she passed 
the rooms allotted to her children. The 
thought of them was not indeed in her 
mind, when, as she passed a door, she fancied 
that she heard a suppressed, continued, cry- 
ing, as of children in distress. Still more 
moved and troubled by this faint pathetic 
sound, she opened the door and went in. 
The room was an ante-chamber and both it 
and the apartment beyond were dark. The 
Princess procured a small lamp from the 
corridor and entered the suite of rooms. 

In the bed chamber beyond the ante 
chamber she found the children, both sitting 
up in one bed, clasped in each others’ arms, 
and crying quietly. The little boy had 
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evidently come for shelter and comfort to his 
sister’s bed. 

“What is the matter, children?” said the 
Princess, in a tone which seemed to the little 
ones strangely soft and kind. “ Why are 
you not asleep?” 

The children had ceased crying, and were 
looking at her wonderingly as she stood in 
her jewels and ball-dress, a brilliant scarf of 
Indian work hanging from her arm, the 
lamp in her hand. They hardly knew whether 
it was their mother, whom they saw so 
seldom, or some serene ethereal visitant, who 
resembled her in face and form. 

The little Princess, however, with the self- 
possession of her class, apparently left this 
point undecided, and began in her quiet, 
stately little way to explain. 

“Tt was dark,” she said, “and we were 
asleep, Fritz and I, and we both dreamed the 
same dream. We thought that we were 
walking in a beautiful garden, where there 
were trees, and flowers, and butterflies, and 
wide cascades of water, in which rainbows 
were shining: and while we were playing 
there, and were very happy chasing the 
butterflies, the Herr Tutor, who was an 
angel, and who went to heaven, came and 
took us by the hand; and, when we saw 
his face, we knew that he is an angel now; 
and he led us through the garden, and talked 
to us of many things—of God, and of angels, 
and of heaven—just as he used todo. But 
I saw that, though he talked so pleasantly, 
he was leading us out of this pleasant 
garden, and the flowers grew dim, and the 
butterflies flew away, and the sky became 
very dark. And he led us quite out of the 
garden into a burial-ground, where there 
were tombs, and open graves, and crosses, 
and tall dark trees that bore no flower ; and 
the Herr Tutor told us not to be afraid, and 
led us on through the graves without speak- 
ing any more. He led us into the midst of 
the burial-ground, and in the midst of the 
burial-ground there was a Calvary, and at 
the foot of the Calvary there was a bier. 
And on the bier we saw you and papa lying 
quite straight and still, and we thought that 
you were dead. And the Herr Tutor van- 
ished away ; and we were so frightened that 
we cried. And we knelt side by side, and 
prayed to the Christ that He would come 
down. And the Christ came down from the 
cross, and came to the bier, and touched it, 
and you and papa stood up beautiful and 
smiling, and came towards us with out- 
stretched hands, and the Christ vanished 
away. And we were so glad that we awoke ; 
and it was dark, and there was no Christ, 
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and no Herr Tutor who is an angel, and no 
papa, and no one to tell us what to do, or 
where to go.” 

As the little Princess ceased, some ser- 
vants came in, with whispered explanations 
and apologies. The Princess went to her 
own room. She had not known what to say 
to the child ; indeed she hardly knew what 
had passed. She allowed herself to be un- 
dressed, and lay down. 

But, in the deep silence of the hours that 
preceded the dawn, an overpowering rest- 
lessness took possession of her. A sense of 
strange forces and influences, to which she 
was utterly unaccustomed, seemed present to 
her spirit: a crowd of fair and heavenly 
existences, which seemed to follow on the 
steps of that singular boy who had first 
attracted her wearied fancy, the Signorina’s 
singing, which had stamped this impression 
upon her mind, the strange tenderness she 
had been conscious of, the renewed sense of 
her husband’s grace and beauty, his alarming 
absence, her children’s mystical dream. A new 
world seemed to open to her. She felt how 
poor and bare her life had been, how deserted 
by these gracious creatures of the imagina- 
tion, how unblessed by the purest, the truest 
art—the art of pathos and of love. 

With the streaks of dawn that stole into 
the chamber, she was conscious of an irre- 
pressible desire that took possession of her, 
to rise and go forth. An irresistible power 
seemed to draw her to follow: she rose, and 
dressing herself in such clothes as were at 
hand, she went out. 

The house itself was quite still, but faintly 
in the distance might be heard the sound of 
a bell. In so religious a Court as that of 
Vienna, there were private chapels attached 
to most of the houses of the nobility, and 
there was one attached to a neighbouring 
palace, to which there was a private com- 
munication with the /étel taken by the 
Prince. 

Following the sound of the bell, the Prin- 
cess traversed several passages, and reached 
at last a staircase, down which she turned. 
As she reached the first landing, two women 
came out from an open door. They started 
at the sight of the Princess. They were the 
Princess Isoline and Faustina. 

“Ts it you, Princess?” said the former. 
“ What has called you up so early ?” 

“ Are you going to the chapel, Iseline?” 
said the Princess. “ May I come with you?” 


The three ladies entered the chapel by a 
private door, which led them to a pew behind 
Upon the original Gothic stone- 
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work and tracery of the chapel, which was 
very old, had been introduced rococo work 
in mahogany and brass, angels and trumpets 
and scrolls. The stalls and organs were 
covered with filigree work of this descrip- 
tion, the windows filled with paintings in the 
same florid and incongruous taste. There 
were few persons in the chapel, most of them 
being ladies from the adjoining palaces, to- 
gether with a few musicians, for the musical 
part of the service was carefully performed 
by a large and well paid staff. 

Two of the ladies were Protestant, the 
third, Faustina, a Catholic of a very un- 
developed type ; but the music of the Mass 
spoke a mysterious language, recognisable to 
hearts of every creed. 

Before the altar, laden with gilded plate 
and lighted with candles in silver sconces, the 
priest said Mass. Above him, in the window, 
painted in a lovely Italian landscape full of 
figures, with towns and castles and mountain 
ranges and market-people with horses and 
cattle, was represented, in careful and minute 
painting, the three Marys before the empty 
tomb. 

“The City of the Sunlight,” sang the 
choir, in an elaborate anthem, with an 
allegro movement of the tenors that spoke 
of sunshine amid the grass and flowers and 
flashing sea, of the breezy south wind upon 
rippling water and golden hair, and after 
them the bass recitative, with a positive as- 
surance that knew no doubt, asserted “ The 
gates—the gates of it are many—many,” 
which the tenors and altos, with a sudden 
inspiration, interpreted, “‘ God’s purposes ful- 





filled—fulfilled in many ways,’ and the 
whole choir, in a minor key, as with hushed 
and awestruck voices, completed the theme, 
“But the end is union in the heart—the 
heart of the Crucifix ; in the City—the City 
of the Saints.” 

* * * * 

On her return from the chapel a note 
from the Prince was put into the Princess’s 
hand. It merely stated that he was gone to 
Hernhuth to the Count Zinzendorf. It had 
been written at a tavern in the environs of 
the city, after his sudden determination had 
been formed the day before, and had been 
intrusted to a servant of the inn to deliver. 
He had arrived at the Hétel after the Princess 
had left, and on asking for her Highness had 
been told, by a careless porter, that she was 
at the Palace. Wandering about the Palace 
courts late at night, he had been arrested 
as a suspicious person, and kept prisoner till 
the morning. 


In course of time (posts were slow in 
those days), the Princess received a long 
letter from her husband, giving an account 
of Hernhuth, and of his conversations with 
the Count, and concluding with these words :— 

“ From all this you will doubtless conclude 
that Hernhuth does not suit me very well, 
and that the Count and I do not always 
agree. It would be more after Isoline’s 
taste. I like the- children’s dream, as you 
tell it, best. We have been dead, and laid 
upon a bier; but we will, please God, live 
hereafter for the children and the Christ.” 

J. Henry SHortmovuse. 


THE END. 
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PLAY—A SCENE FROM THE LIFE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
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